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employee's Job is ^^enriched," or incorporatee chaaianging elements such as 
autODOi^ arii vaTiety, A aecomd determlmnt is an individual differenae 
factor—the eKfcerit to vhicli tlim Indivtdml desires to ©cMeve and groi^. 

Two prtmary hypotheses irere tested- (1) Perf02mmc« ^ Abilit^'^ + 
latrloslc motivation {Alilitr x latrifiBic Motlvatloti)s and (2) Intrinsic 
aotlyation - Indtvidml grovbi nead streart^ * Inaflched Jo'b characterlBtlee 
^ (ladiTldu^ ^ovth aeed itreagth airiched job chMBcteristlds) , A thlrfl 
liy^othests tos the same as hyjotheaij tw, but predicted the criterion of 
satiif action with op^orbimlties for gro^fbh on the Job, 

Data vers collected from, elerleal effijloyees la a large 5 metropolitan 
tank, The final e^Le consist efl of 353 emplQyees in 11 job ^oupa. Ability 
ms meai^ed by a pre--emplo^tat clerical aptltiide test; Inforaation ato^t 
Job characteristics, lafliiddaal ^owth Beads , groirth satlsfactionp and 
intrinsic motivation abtaiaea by an Mployee qu^sttomnairei aB.d Job 
jerformarice -was meaaiu^ea ty supervisorB'^ evaluations. 

The hypotheses ^ere teitedby hier^chical moderated multiple regreasion. 
All m\iltlple R'a vere itatlstleally gi^lficwt^ showing initial Bupport for 
the hypotheses, Ability ^d latriDBic aotlratlon combined in an additive 
my hut ttot in an interactive ^^a^ In predicating jc^ perforaanoe. Intrlnetc 
motivation wae predicted only by the enriched job characteristlee, and 
^owth aatisfactlon vas predicted josltlvely by tlie eiirlched job eharaoter^ 
is tics and negatively by grcirth need atrenffth* A modified model demonstrated 
that ability J, enrichie4 Jot charactaristlee ajid cr^owth need strength eaoh add 
sigQifioantly and positively to th^ prediction of Job perf ormanoe 1 but no 
interactions Rinnng tie VMlsblas Mde slgnifiomt contributions to the pre- 
diction, 3t was sxigigested that Intrinsic' motivation is a useful eonstruGt 
that is aot yet well measured., 

toaLyses by race end "by shDved lover average ability scores for 
Blacks aad aales, Althou^ no differential prediction tob evident for the^ 
motivation and satisfaction criteria^ there were race and sex differenGes 
im predietione of perf omance , MalGs appe^ed to have greater growth need 
stren^li cott^ensatlng for iesier ability. Heocej multiple ffe^ession 
eluatlons developed In the total sample (vhich ma jrlmarily White females) 
also predicted performance for males if growth naed stren^h was Included 
^dth ablLityp ^e Blacks had no appareEt eompensating faotora at the 
jreeent tiine, but it wae deduced that If more challeoging Jobs and greater 
aceeptaji.^i by peers accrue 'rt.tbt more Job e3<prerleEce ^ a co^enaatory model 
night be appropriate for this, aub^oup. 
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Ability measures have been deraowst gating their power to differ^- 
entiate poteritially high from Iot p^rSomer's since the turn of the 
century. But a major source of dlBSatlrfaction ajnong personnei pey- 
chologists ±B that there has been almost no lraLpro"veinent In the pre- 
dictive validity of ability tests durliif their higtot^ (Atkinson^ 197^)- 
The average correlation of ability t^sts and perf orinaiice le only sSO 
(ohiaellii I96S). This generally wmk ielectlon test validity is es- 
pecially problematic in a time w^hen mwh etteutlori is directed to the 
awstion of whether or not tests art differentially valid among ma- 
jority and rainority groups (e,g,j C^Lewy, Farr^h Bartletti Note l). 

One approach to raising validity coefrieients for ability tests 
has been to attempt to refine critfriork sneasur emerit • Although rnany 
a^ivanceB have been made on this frOTt^ preclictlve validity has wot 
bean markedly improved* Attempts to mlse validity coefflcientB by 
attention to predictors have inGludafil careful selection of test^ 
that are appropriate to the abilities r^tulred by the Job. Yet^ even 
vhen this is done 5 validity coefflelTOts are oiily moderately high* 
The average maximuji correlation bet wen ability tests and perfomance 
is about ,35s and it seldom exceeds .65 {Chiselli^ I966). The impor- 
tance of careful selection and development of hoth predictor and cri-- 
terlon measures cannot be minimiEedL^ but these approaches alone have 
not solved the validity problem* 
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If maximum afforts to purify both sides of the ability-perfor- 
mance relationebip still result in m&k ^^edlcfcions, perhaps the 
swer lies somewhere between the predlaiQr and the criterion. One 
relatively unex^lDred possibility is ttet organiaational or personal 
factors may inhi'blt or prevent individuals from perfoiTO^ng lap to 
their capabilities ^ The pr imar y protolTO %hm btcomes one of hring^ 
ing to e^resslom In ^oh performance tha abtllties individuals already 
possess. This is «50Dsidered to he the rolt of motimtlon (Maier, 1955). 

Motivation and AMMty^ 

The distinction betveeii the capacity ta m^k (ability) and th$ will 
to work (motivatloiQ.) was made as long m forty years ago (Mace^ 1935)* 
Maier (1955) is MUally given credit far specifying an interaGtive re- 
lationship betweeo the two conatructa, Sliace Maier conaidered abilSty 
to be equivalent to aptitude x training ^ hin aetua.1 formula vasi 
Produetlon » aptitude x traininig k motivation - fatigue 
A clearer and morm popular repreiertrtlon of Maier *s formula is 
as follows (Vroomi 196^)' 

Performance ^ f (ability x moiirmtion) 
The interactive fw^fclon stems from the argument that if cBither abia- 
Ity or motivation 1^ low, perfomance caTOOt be high. That Is, if 
ttLotivation is low^ perforraance will probabiy be low even If ability 
is high, since on^ Vould be disinclined to mRlfest one's ability. 
If ability is low^ performance will be low regardless of motivation, 
because performing beyond one*s ability ia not possible. This argu-^ 
ment is dia^faamedi in Figure 1, 
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Low 
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performance 



Figure 1; Dm&Tm of Pti^fonnance « f (ability x motivation) 



Going one step further^ If' motivation is low^ thei^e should be 



little or no variability tni perfOiTnance since it vill generally be low 
fO> ail individuals. THxb tbi prediction of perforinance from ability 
will be poor because of ^ lack of variability in the criterion* If 
Wtivation is highj there ahOulA be considerable variability in per= 
Wlmance that corresponds to ttie variability in ability* In this case 
W-lidlty coefficieTits for t)ie ability measures should be substantial 
(pt'Ovidlng, of course 5 thSit tb^ predictors and criteria are well chosen 
m4 measured). This sltu^tiOEi ti diagranuned in Figure 2, 



Perfomance 




-H^-^^Hish inotivation 



— ^-Lov motivation 



Low 



High 



Ability 



Figure 2: Prediction of perfomance froin ability under 
varyifjg coyi4itlons of jnotlvation 
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statistically there is an Iriteraction between ability and rfiotl'* 
vation in Figure S, as specified by the formula "Perfonnance ^ f 
(ability x motivation )'^ In addition. Figure S raises tvo iinportant 
conaeptiml and practical iagues. The first Issue concerns pertorwhme 
pradiictability. Under low motivation conditions one should be una^ble 
to predict performance from ability measiJLrcs; under high iDOtlvation 
CQn&itirM one should he able to predict it quite veil. The second 
isaw has to do with average performance level. As can be seen in 
Figure 2s average performance under the lov motivation conditions 
(Y^) is lower than average perforsiance under the high motivation con- 
ditipns so that high motivation should incraage the average lavfDl 

of worKer performance. 

The ideas Just presented about the hj^Dtheaized interaction of 
ability and motivation and the resiiltant impact on predictor/criterion 
reXa^tionships lead to the conclusione that factors which suppress 
motivation can resiilt in (a) loss for the organisations and (b) lose 
for the individual I particularly the high ability individual. The 
orgwlsation Ib left with depresaed average levels of performance, 
while the individual may not realize some potentially important per- 
sonai goals and values* Indeed^ boredom and Job dissatisfaction are 
highly probables since "the most pervasive source of dissatisfaction 
expr€^ased by today's work force is that their abilities are not being 
utili;3ed" (Dunnettep Note 2)* 

One intention of the research effort here Is to explore further 
the relationship of ability and taotivation in the prediction of job 
perforniance. Moreover, the attempt will be made to discover some 
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03rgajitg«tl.on,al oondltiocs and non-atility daaraoter?. atiog of indl- 
vidiialB asaociated ^th higher levels of ino^lTatl©n^ If "these eon-- 
dittons and characteristics could be ajretnged more syatemstlcally 
in oygaail^ations 5 the Logical reault should be higher predic^abili'by 
for sbt^ity tests j higher average levels of ¥orlcer performance , and 
greatar eoiployee sat ie fact Ion* 

In tlxe stctioriB that follow^, the literatiwe an ability &nd 
tivation &nd the determinaritg of one particizlarly^ relevant ty^e of 
mG^tlvatiocLi 1-ntriniic motivation i will be reviev&d, Building on 
th=e riseajfch and theorizing s\:amari2ed here^ spec if ic h^otheses 
are formulated and their test in an ongoing orsajiisatioii le d^escrtl^ed 

RegeaLTch on Fsrf onaajfice - f ( AMllt ;^ x MotlTatlQn ) 

The idea, that performanee Is a fuiiction of" tine interaetton of 
ability and niotlvation has been deiaonstrated to have iocie intuitive 
apjeal, VTith-in the cont-art of attribution tlitory^ Heider (195S) 
suggested 'tha.t Jud^ents of parfomsnce w^oulcl rollov the ncdel of 
an intearae^ion of ability and niotiiratioa, Ajidejson and Bat^lii il9T^) 
tested Ms hoothesis in on e^eriineat vhare 20 students Judged stlaiu^ 
lus persons' jerformance based on Diotivatlori anti a^bility t iif oria^tioai 
presented in various comtlnations of four l&^>/el a of eacti* Two typaa 
of stimizlus persons we^e Judged— applicanti ^I'a-duate scliool e^M 
atEilete^ trying out for eoUege track. The ^errforiance judgments 
ihoTOd that the higher the level of motivatian ^ the steeper ttie ciir^e 
represerLting the prediction of performance froni ability, AiaJysea 
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of variance shoi^id a slgnirlc^t in^iraptlon of ability asd lofclva.- 
tioQ la Judging peifo^maje^ of b^th tj^^es cf itijaulxaB jsrsoas 
CF ^ 7^98 for a-tlil«t©a ^4 T ^ 6^ I5 fo^ s^^dents ). Th^se results 
suggest an InteWG^lr* m.oi&l tm p^T±Qrwmoe attr ltu*loOi 

Studies teitisg ^he hy^iotlieali %hmt perf ormans^ actug^Ls ^ Lb 
a funotion of t^e dutarwticft of 4b±ll-fcy a^d mot iva-bloo have hmm 
eoaducted sporadicslly ^^er th^ p^et gO yeSi's * Tar froi sys^eiMtic 
or pro^ apna ^lg , tto yis^arch enpJlojred a irlde vaa'le'by of mea^iu^aSj 
methodologieai and theoretical unrierTlCTnings. riie aeoiaiulat ^4 Tdo^ 
of evidence Is 2*iviivel ^alc^. 

Early Studiee 

A post Boe anslysls of a study OD^Iuo^ei in the 1930* e of-- 
f^red 1^ Vrooa is in Initial jte-ee of evidinae biiat aWllty 

aiid motivational vsrl#iblei ^av^ aja laite-jac^iva etffeei qji porf orBDan^^s, 
^att (193^) itudiod the effee-ti of iQiuly^^ bonusi a.:nd jie-oe-ra^e 
methodi of pay on "the pe^'fofmaniee of 10 fenialeB in a caJidir f^Dtory*. 
The 10 women ro^at^ii 2 at a tiiie p tlroiigh JoTss^ ea.c3i p^lr slniuJLtarae- 
oUBly asqjarlenelng ehewging methods of jiyment. The in<snrtive eys-fcams 
apparently had a atroag ittpaot on ao^lvctlon, ilracs lerrforaiance In-- 
ereaeed ai the wom^n naoved pro^essi^el^ f^am an houyly to a honui 
to a piece-^f ate inefclio4 bf p&y, S^lll tiiere were pertforaan^e dif ftr*- 
encee ^atveen each jalr of . meJi working on tHe ^ame task %ider th^ 
Bomm condlttong* E.f the aisinnpil^n Is mde tfaat thi s pz'Ddiiictlvity 
differance is priina3*iL^ ar^flectton of ability^ the Interaction 
of* sbtllty arid naoti^abloD- In- laili^enclng peTforina-nee reaei^es 
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103318 ^upi)or^. Ttoat Is i &b }ffloti7i*loii >ras incresied by tlie □aor'i in- 
dividual, i^&d paynfeni SD^e^ims ttotre w'^i 4 grestei' effect m ihe leire^ 
of pes'famajice tJios-€ ini'fciaiLy peTfomiiig it a £*iLati^ftl3r iaigla 
level (^iglx atiilAt^ ro^en) ^hari on tlios^ w^lio vei^e iiii'tiaHy perfcm— 
Ing a. r&la-fclreljr lo^v level Cloi^ albliltjr wCTsra), 

WDr€ preciee s^atditlqal e\rldeiiCft cf this pheHonienoEi was offered 
by Fran^l Cl95Ti 1958) , She hypo^heslsiid th&t pertfortnaaee dn i proti- 
lem-eoLirlng iitustlon -mou^ld be related, io ability iev^l sBio»g mto- 
Jects ^^Lih Ugh m^hi^T^&^t mo-blvattcay ba1 feha-t tfciera vould toi llt^ 
tie .ric r el^tioristiip amotig itabj ects w^dth. lov aehierewefit nobiv&ticm* 
To test ihl s toypoth^il^s 96 ili^eD v^ere required, to cTiai;i specific 
patteS'iis of lights on e protoleEa-solTltig apJar^atu-S. Mctivatdori w&s 
leaiiLrgd bjr ttte Tee* orf Ineigh^j s projective measmre in rm- 
ipondent^ a^e ailced to attribute -the "csus«-- cf a serine of briefly 
described b^ha^viors - Ability ms aeasiL^id by ttio A^med S'&rces Quali- 
fication Ta^t (aF^T3> snd subjects v€t*a seiecte4 tHat equal nuJU- 
^ei*e scoied within three 10— point ranges* Since ffl^tlvation scored 
i^ejre divided mJi the aediaiii th& data \fe^& subjected^ to a 2^3 aaaly"-^ 
sis of variance* Tlae asalai effect of aotlvatloii m& significant sut 
j< .OOlj th^ m-aio effect of ability vas sigiil^tcant at p , Ql ani 
iihe ir3te3fac*ioTi was signt Jicarit at p <,01j provldln^g some evld^nc 6 
In favor of th e a-bility x Bio1)iv"ation interact "Jon hyiothesls ^ In sup- 
jor^t c5f the di4grani in Figure 2j the kFQT corMlnt&d *60 vith jerfor'in- 
fine e for the h Igtt moti^s^atdori grcup and *08 ro^ tie low motlvataori 

Attest of tbi sbixity k moiivitiori hTBottiesis ^as made ^ii;h T>&y^- 
chomWT mlillm bjr Fleishman (19 58), Again subjects were basic trflin-ee 
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a.i3inen (N ^ kOG) ^ and their task was a Complex Coordinmfcion Test m 
vjilcii adjustments orf ^tlck and riidder controls vers laadt in response 
t^ succeesiVi yatttrns' of visual signals- Ability was measiued not 
bjr tesiings bu"t by total seores obtained by each siibject during the 
iaitlaJ. five tyi^ls tbe task* Half the subjects were given motiva-- 
tion laiitmetionsi %^he^e■by It ms indicated that they ahoald do their 
beat oai the task slmm It would have aJi important bearing on thetr 
fu:ture aeslgm^ntB in the Mr Fot^e, Yerbal ineentiires, such as 
4i3'ietion.i to -try" hardier or to try to improve to a certain scores, 
v^^B given d.uring rest periodSi The rtnainirig subj ects served as a 
co^itroi ^oiip ani vera given no motivating Instructions. SulDjects 
v^a'e ddvldici iiato two ability grouper depending on vhether their 
iocres oa t^e first fli/e trials fell a^ovt or beJow^ the median ^ and 
a 2 X 2 anal^ysJB of mTiance ws calculated. The BLain effects of 
atilit^ aJid moti-ratloa and their Interaction vere all significant at 

*01s mjporting ttee lyrpothasls that ability interacts' with mottvation 
itL detemining peTformiance, It shotild be noted that both the French 
(1957^ I95B) a^d Jleislman (1958) studies shoved min affects for 
lo^th auMlity^ acid fnotlvatlon in addition to the Interaction effect, 
in epi^e ct anar'ked differences in their methods of measurement* 

A research design similar to Fleishman*© (19S8 ) ms used by 
Locke Clp^S) ira BSi attempt to ixsmlne the ability x ffictl%ration 
Iri^eracticri In foiar la^oratQry studies. In all studies two abillty^ 
gtoups my^ formed toy dividing subjects at the median on the basis of 
th^ir ^ertforfsaijce ori'' a£i initial practice trial on wiich. subjects vere 
told do tJietr test. High rootivation groups were gl'ren specific 
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difficuJt goals on tmch tasi; lov fflotlTatlon groiipa vers either 
told to do their test (a questlonabli liistructioB for low motiva- 
"tiozi) 03* glyen ipeQiftc but easy goal§» The tasks W'ere eitlier psy-- 
choaotoi skills Cstudjr i used the Comjlex Coordina'tlon Task pravlousXy 
uiei by Fleistaaiii 1S?8) or aamirig things (uses for a aeries of o^^ 
Jects^ cr things th^w caa be deicribed 'by a given adjective)* Tae 
ability X motivatiQn interaction ^sb si^rLif Icajnt for only one of 
the fou3r studies, Mtliough Dyersll the data gave soine suggestion 
that the effects of aotLvatloii may be relatively ^eater for high 
ability subjectst there vmn little evdd*trice that these effects ha^e 
no signiflcaDce for lo%r ability aiibjecta. The ability measures may 
have be^n coorouaded by soma motivation eff eats^ ho^rever, since they 
were trials on ^ioh iTibJecti were told to do their ^est. 

Borne more jDsltive evideBee for the ability x motivation inter-- 
action TOs prov'ldefl hy Troom (I96O ) In a study of the effects of par- 
ticipation in decision UB^lmg on siipervlscr satisfaction and pmrform^ 
ance * Buljects vera elaisifiigd as high, Moderateior low In motivatlDn 
for effective perfomaJiee based on au cOThlned motivation measure 
indicating the degree to which vorlcers pao't Ic ipated la decision 
makiiig and the strength of their need for ludepenaenca* TJsing scores 
on four teiti of ability and fo^r measuMs of job paxfoOTance, Vrooa 
found fairly high positive correlations betveen ability and performance 
measiires for saperTisors high in motivation , generally lover positive 
correlations for those moderate In motivatioiij and zero or slightly 
negative correlatlDns for those loweeb in motlTation- 

Lawler CI966) operationall^ed DLotlvaticii in the wovk setting by 
a composite measure of tie degree to which ja^ vas seen to Tse 
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contlDgtnt upon Job jerforTnaiice. Superiors lankefl a iample of 211 
mnsgers fTOm 3 41vlsi€n.s of state go^ermen'ts on the extent to 
vhich they had %h$ neetSiajy abilities and e^p«riencB to perform 
thatr Jobs wrtll— an imprecise measure of ability rt beet, ReEpon- 
dajiti w-ere divided Im half both, on the basis of high and low pa^/ 
peyfOEmance contlngeoe^ attitudgs and high and lo^ supervisory ability 
rankings A 2 x 2 analsrils of v^ariarice iislng s'upariors'' rankings of 
performance as tlie erite^ioii shoved the raain effiict of ability elgiilfi- 
omt at ,01 md tbe mslai effeet of cQatlngeiicy juotivation signifi- 
cant at 2^ <*05, hixt the interaction only approached eignifieanQa (g^< .OS)^ 
^mn Belf*ratirigi of job perfomajice were used ai a criterion ^ the 
ability fliain effect was nonsignificant ^ tie contirijgency main effect 
vras signtficarit at ^ <^01jarid the Interaction was significant at £f .05, 

Looking at the Lawler (2966) data ancther way^ the correlations 
between ability and silf-ratdngs of performance were -.06 for the lov 
contlagency- group im) and ,17 for the high contingency group .05) • 
Vith s-upertors' raniings as the criterion, r vas for the low con- 
tingency' group anfl .&1 for the high contingency group (both *O01, 
but there wb^b no test for the significance of t]LB difference). Ov&t^ 
all, the strongeit data sho^fed that self-Mports of raotivating con<ii= 
tions best predict self-reports of perfomance, and superirisory reports 
of ability "best predict iuperrisory ratings of performance— indiGations 
of confDUtidlng niethod variance. However, the study provided some iup- 
port for the hypqthesie that p^rfcraance Is a fmction of an ability x 
motdTatlon Interaction. 

All of the preGefling studies sho'v^ at least some support for the 
hypothesis that performance la a function of the interaction of ability 
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and motivatiDn* Since joiethods of measia'ing both aMllty and motiva- 
tiori v^aried videl^r, the combined evidence Is more persuaBiire thm my 
single mtud^* 

Rese^gh Us lag the FIE Iheory off Mo'fcivatlqa 

The remaining studies Inrestigatlng the Interaction of ability 
and ttotimtioai in '%h€ deterffiliiatlon of jeTformance have all "been eon-- 
Cucted within the couteKt of some Tersion of ttoe YaLence--Instruffieat- 
allty- Expect aiioy (VIE) theory of mot t vat ion, The tfirst complete model 
of this theory vae forniulated ^y Yroom ^196^) and lias undergone a num- 
ber of reirisloas sach authors ae Parter and Lawler (1968)^ Graen 
(1969), Gaa^belL, Puaiiette , La^rler and Welck (1970) s Lawler (19T1, 1973 )j 
and Dachler and Mobley (15)73). 

The basic VIE modcL cbji be aWrev^iated i 
Poice - E (2 7 ' I) , 
^li&re Foice refers to the force on an indivldiial to perform aa act i 
im the research considered here. Force Is considered equivalent to 
motlvatioii to exert effort on a Jo'b, Force Is hypothesized to be a 
moaotonically increasing furictloii of the other three ternis in the 
equation atove^ 

E — ttie expectancy that certain levels of effort will 

3,ead to certain levels of pe-rformanca ^ 
¥ — tjie valences or percei"red attractiveriess of vari^ 

Qus outcomes of pertforMnce, and 
r ^ the instrumentality of irarious lev^els of perform- 
ance for afctatnmeiot ol these otjtcoiries, 
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Vroom (196^) stated further that perfcrmaLnce is a fTmctiQri of the 
ability^ x. motlvatloii interaetion, wbeye motivation is dtfiiied by the 
above form'ula, 

Althoufli there have been mi^ tests of VII theory as a model of 
TOrk motivation (cf • Mitchellj 19Tl^Ds only a fe^ have also Looked at 
the relationship "between ability and aDtlyatlon as defined by the V'lE 
models, Gal^ralth and Cuminga (I967) claimed to test the Interactlcsi 
although their ability measure appears highly questionable— oparatitfj? 
workers with greater than six aonths ^eniwe were called high ability, 
while those vith lese tenure w^re called lo¥ aMllty (total H - 32) * 
In addition to assuming that ability - exjertence, the authors assimed 
there vere no noncontrollable ^ayironrneiitsl InfliienGea bet^^een exer- 
tion of effort and performajice ^ so that the V^IE eKjeotaiiey terai - 1, 
Their model presented motivation aa a §\m of valence due to ego in- 
volvement In the task plus valence k tastrimentality" for each of five 
extrinsic rewards (moneyi fringe benefits, proBDOtionSj support Iveness 
of iupervisor, and ^oup acceptaiict) * 

ValenceSj instrumental itieg , and ability were each dlchotaml^eci 
and entered into a series of dmmy irariable regression eg^uatioriBi The 
authors reported that the only sigjiiflcant coiitributions to the vari- 
ance in produetivity output were motivation x ability luteractioiis ; 
supportiveness 7 x I x money V 3c I x and ego involvement V k A 
produced a multiple R of , Sfl^r'leading the authors to conclude that 
there was sonie support for the hypotliesi^ed interaction of motivation 
and ability. Their statistical methods ^ and consequently their con- 
elusions, must be questioned, however, AXtbough the product terniB 
they reported carry interactiori inromation, according to Cohen and 
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CQaea (1975 1 P* 295) these tiims are not the iame as the iriteraetion 
until all main affects aui ajiy io¥er^ordar Interaetloni axe paj*tialled 
out* Hence, hierarchical regraaiion equations a^e called for rather 
thaJQ "the stepwise regresston equations used. Moreover, the use of 
ttultipie regression for 5 equations with 7 iadependaBt variables 
(extrinsic rewards) and 1 equation ^th 3 Independent Yarla"bles (task 
inrolvement) on a sample of only 32 suhJeGts invites fitting so much 
random error that the resalts cannot be taken as meMiiigmi, 

The model of VIE theoiy^ proposed hy Lawler and Joyter (1967) 
aad Porter and Lawler C1968) wms tested hy Gavin (1970), This model ^ 
deyiates from Vroom's (196^) in two major respects, First ^ the ex- 
pectancy and instrument aXlty^ terms are comMned Into bxi ef fort-rew-ard 
BrobEbllity, since Porter and Lawler found that the fr^qTaencies with 
which the job behayiors of working hard md performing ^eLl lead to 
each reward are highly correlated. Second 5 they ^stuILat;© that both 
ability and role perceptioQs aoderate the relationship between motiva- 
tion fiund perfomanee* Role perceptions ^11 not ^e explored here, 
since the evidence on this construct^ is sparse and the present con- 
cern is with ability and motdvatlon, 

aavln (1970) studied 192 nale and 175 female nianagerial c^-- 
didfttes in an insurance company. Ability was measured by the LOMA 
Test lilj a general aptitude test ^ and motivation was measured by 
weighting the ef fort^reward probabilities of 21 outcomes by their 
valiQces. Since ability did not correlate w^ith supervisory ratings 
of performance in either samplej the explanation was orfered that 
loanagerial effectiveness does not necessarily require bookish^ scholar- 
ly^ Intellectual activity , and standard occupational aptitude tests 
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haire little utility for predicting managerial perfonnanc& CGuign, 
1955). Wotlvatlon vas significantly corrtlated with perforTiance 
(t^ B in the ,20 's, <*dl f or toth samples), Miltiple regression 
aqumtions ah^owed ttiat adding ability to motivation did not increase 
pradletion^ nor did adding the abilit5r x ttotivation interaetioR, 
prola.^Ly because cf the lack of a meaningful relationship betveen 
the gtaeral abilitjr test and the superT/isory ratings. 

Ban©[natt's Clgfl) test of VII theory was similar to Gsv^in's 
(1970), except that he used a separate expectaney teim In accordanee 
vltti broom's (196^^) rather than Porter a^d Lawler's (I968) yzt model. 
Henemaa's sample consisted of 79 managerB of a large mldveetern de- 
jartment stoxej and the performance measiu'e was a score derived in 
aa anmal Mamgeiient by Objectives perfomance evaluation, Tlie abil- 
ity measure vas total score on the Otis BEployment Test, used by the 
company for selection of managers. Since the test did not correlate 
vith perforinanee , two explanations vera offeredi either KLental abil- 
ity testa are simply poor predictors of aanagerlal perf oraLarice (Guionp 
196? )p or there ms a restriction of range from using the ability 
measoire for selection. Both explanations could also be applied to 
Gairin-s (l?TO) laclc of significant validity in a similar situation. 

Haneman (1971) also found that motivational forces calculated 
as e3cpictancr times the sum of valence x instrumentality for 23 out- 
comesj did not correlate with perf ormarice, Multiple R's using Forco , 
Ability t each of tliree measures of role perception separately 5 plus 
tvo-vay and t}iree-vay interactions also were not significant (R's for 
the ttoee main effects ranged from ,19 to *23 and B's for the full 
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eq^uatioiis ranged from ,26 to .37)* Mttaougfe Heneman did not report 
abilitjr and motivation findings indepanfieat of role perceptions ^ based 
Qti the ether data presented^ it is omlilc'aiy that a mtiLtiple R would be 
significant, Heneman noted that the mgJtltu.des of the R^s in bis and 
Gavtn^s (19T0) studiei were similar, "but GaTiii's larger sample iiaes 
permitted him to demonstrate statistical flgnlf icance, 

Arvey (1972) tested VIE theory in ft Irtaratory setting with iflO 
male college imderp^aduates perfoming Mi »,rithmettc task, Tte design 
used tteee levels of ability, deriv^ed by tylGhotontgirig scorei on tha 
American College Math teit^ three levels of 'SKpectancy', and tvo levels 
of instrimentallty, A three-way analysli of variance between eacpeetanoy^ 
instrumeritality and ability showed only % ilgiiif icant main effact for 
ability (£^<,001); the correlation of ability rt.th performance wae ,kS^ 
A ffiultigle regressiDn analysis showed theit e^ectancy produc&d an B of 
^ll, inatrumentality added nothing to th# e^ectancy + instrumentality 
+ (ejcpictancy x initrumentality ) produoed m B of .lU, but e^peotanay + 
instrimantality + ability produced an R Of *ii5* McHeinar's (1962) F 
test showed that the gain in adding the abtUty variable to tb^ two 
motlvattonal variables was statistically significant at £<,01, prodiiclng 
an increase of 19^ in amount of variance t^p>lained. The two-my and 
three-my interactions contributed only 6^- in amotant of varla'net explminad 
over the simple additive model, a non--ilgnificant increment to the multiple 
R. Since ability correlated ,^3 id-th perjfQr»nce, and the multiple R of 
ability and the two motivational varlrtlas (without inttractiona ) correlated 
only with perforinanee ^ the motivatioiPial mriables did not make a Twy 
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meaningful coritri'hution to prediction., It si^ould be noted that thia 
is the first study :r©vie¥ed vhere an mptitud^ test wae directly re*** 
lated to the task* 

Dachlw and Mobley (19T3) attemptea to %mt the ability x motiva* 
tion interaetlon in their study" of VIE tli^ory "but vere somevhat hampered 
by a lack of avallrtle ability test scoi^ai*, Xxx their Plant 1, for the 
, k6 new enployeea foy whom ability test iiiiformatton wbs available ^ 
ability eorralat#d significantly vith q^u^v^erly average performanca 
(£<.05), The motlv^^tlon index, which th« VIE formula for the 
level of perfo™a»ic$ vlth optimal e^ectajnay subjeetj correlatad 
only *06 ¥ith perfowance in Plant 1 (p-erhap^s iiAggested the authors i 
beeause the ihort*^Wiiured erniployeea hmfli wot a© ytt established atabl^ , 
instrimientallty and escpectancy perceptlqw^) , Although Dachler mnd 
Mobley (Note 3) io&jppropr lately reterm^ to thm product of ability 
and motivation as the Inttraetion t&rm QammxiXmd on Its oorrela^ 
tion with parforipoaWQa ^ they also compat^fl the multiple R of ability^ 
motivation p and tJn^lr interaction. No sign^if ioitnce test ms perforMd 
to evaluate whethw motivation or the iafc^rac^tloEi added to the multiple 

but its sise (R ^ ,37) compared to simple of ability and 
performance (r^ - ,3^) indicates that the oopitribution of the two 
additional terms wuld not be meanlngfiil, Xn their Plant 2^ motive-- 
tldn indices and 1? ability teata were ineffective predictors of 
performance, md multiple R*s of these wsaJrlmtles and their interactions 
appeared to be nqn^Slgnif icant (Dachley h MoW^y^ Note 3). 

The VIE modtl of niotivation and veriou® coynbinatione of its coto^ 
ponenti were tested by Lawler and Suttia (l9T3) using l8 outcomea. 
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The ift^ple conilsted of 69 ^m^pm^mmt managers in 6 retail stores on 
a pay incentive plan* Ability wm Masured by the Thwstone Test of 
Mental Alertneaai whieh givm m wrb^, ^uMtitativej total gen- 
eral ^^illty score* Fertor^mnm m^Mures included su^Jectiv^e perform 
m^'^i bankings by mmlf^ boss ^ wt4 paws, ajid objectiw sales datag 
The total VIE model oorrelat^a *;3g (]^<.01p ona-talled) with self -rank- 
ings ^\xt was not algnifieatt.tly' oOCTelmted vith any ottei^ performance 
data. Ability was not correlrttd. ^Ith ajiy perfomajace oriterion, oxi 
un&Wfi^isins f lading iinee lewml aMllty tests usually a^e poor 
prediotora of eales perfomaaa^ (^hlwllls 1966)» Witb eacb criterion 
a multiple correlatldn inoludtiai ^xptota^ay + role peroaptlon + total 
ability ecore ma slgnifiowt (jg^<„01| one-tailed)^ but no t&Bt was 
aada see if ability really aoatritoutad iignif icantly to the multiple 
A tQ^ultiplicative combination the three variable® had gignif leant 
£'s (£^,05) Trtth t¥Q of the ffour wltwla^ butj contrwy to the 
authof^' interpretations s thtn iauit3.^iioative combination does not 
really answer the q^uestioa of vjnettaijc ability and motlwtion interact 
to pi'^^ict performaiiee, 

Mistchell and Nebeker (1973) tested a multiplicative combina- 

tion Qt ability and several TOa^wes; of motivation * usiwg log trans- 
forc^ti.ons of the dependent m4 iKi^'^pi^ndent variables to represent 
the products (log P ^ log A ^ leg W etual to P - A 3^ W where P ^ 
perfoy^nce,, A ^ ability anal W ^ iffwt). With ilTflple regressions 
both additive and multiplle©.tiv'$ e«oaMhatlons of ability with variouB 
motivfttion nieasuree usually hw& ^ lav^r correlation with performance 
thatt ^id ability alone (r^ ^ ^5T^ i^<,01)< The strong aorrtlatlon 
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"betwae^i iiMlity performance is not surprising, since predictor- 
critarlon relevance vas veil established^ the aMllty me&Bure vas 
predioted p*ade point average based on a pre-college entrance examina- 
tion high school grades , and perfomance vas measured "by^ one 
quitftty^e grade point average for 60 male imdergraduates, Motivation 
was opflsrationaliaed in several ways. Including the total VIE models 
averagiS mmber of hours spent per veek etudying (self-report), attitudes 
towarcj academic effort, and a m^el of eicpectations by prof^^ssors and 
peers. Multiple R's were higher thaii simple s ¥hen ability vas 
combined vlth motivation for both additive and multiplicative models , 
but the raaults were dlsMssed as uncDnvlnclng since multiple regres« 
slon ftta error. No significance tests were reported for adding any 
oomponwts in multiple regression to the predictions of performanee 
by ability alone* Moreover , it does not appear that both additive and 
multiplicative components were Included In the same regression equa- 
tion ta provide an appropriate test for the Interaction effect of 
abilityr x motivation, 

Th^ total VIE model and its relationship to ability vas also 
tested Bheridan, Slociimj and Min (igjk) ^ Their sample consisted of 
138 vor&erB employed on routine tasks in a steal fabricating plant 
on an incentive payment plan. To comprise the VIE model, fourteen 
outcom^^ were rated for valsnce and Instri^entallty, and two q^ues- 
tions (one regeprdlng control over quality, the other on the rela- 
tionship between effort ajid production rate ) were used to measure 
expect4Jxcy, Ahility wai measured by the Army General Classlf ication 



Test, a test of general learning ability, and jjerforrnanoe was mea- 
sured by a two'-week productivity index. The VIE model of motivation 
correlated significantly with porfomance (r^ ^ .93, D<iOl)* Ability 
had a nonsignif ioant correlation vith performance (r = -l^O? explained 
by the authors as a problem of diminishing congruity between abilities 
and tasks over time as the workere' Jobs become more specialized. The 
product of ability and motivatnon had a simple correlation of .28 with 
performance (p<^.Ol); from this the authors concluded that inclUiion 
of ability had no significant effect on the model since the correla- 
tion of performance with motivation alone reached the s^e significanca 
level* This cannot be accepted as an appropriate test of the ability 
X motivation interac i-on, hovever, since^ as mentioned previouslyi 
the product is not the same as the interaction i ajid no multiple re^ 
gression analyses were performed (Cohen & Cohen, 19753 P' 295)* 

Studies using the VIE theory of motivations then, have generally 
not been supportlye of the interaction of ability and motivation in 
the prediction of perfomance* 

Comments on Past Ability/Mptlyation Research 

On the whole p the research review Just presented shows some 
limited support for the hypothesis that perforiTiance Is a function of 
the interaction of ability and motivation. More important i per- 
haps , is that several issues are raised by an exemination of past 
studies that can provide some direction for future research. 

The first two issues have to do with measurement. Ability was 
defined in a multitude of wuys in the research, some of which are 
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undoubtedly confoundad with motivation md other variables. To test 
the ability x motivation interaction hypothesis ^ it would seem pre- 
ferable to use the term ability to refer prlraarlly to ralatively 
stable s long-term non-motivational aptitudes of individuals* By this 
definition^ ability tos most highly correlated with performance when 
it was measured by an aptitude test that was closely related to the 
task being perforaed (Arveyj 197a). 

IhJimette (Note k) found similar results with clerical task per- 
fomance and a weighted composite of three 5-mlnute clerical teats. 
In a re-evaluation of a series of laboratory studies , he discovered 
that when subjects were changed from incentive p^ to hourly pay^ 
the impact of ability differences changed from accoimting for about 
60% of the variance in perfomance under incentive conditions to* 
in some cases 1 none at all under hourly pay, Dunnette argued from his 
findings that ability is the most parsimonious basis for predicting 
Job perforaancei since motivation conditions accoimted for a small 
percentage of the variajice in perfdrmance. His results seemed to 
indicate that as motivation ch^gesj it primarily affects the expres- 
sion of ability, and he argued that the ability x motivation inter- 
action is possible only where motivation levels are optimal. On the 
basis of his research 5 this appears to be when incentive pay (which 
can be conceptually equated with InstrumentaJ.ity in VIE theory) and 
feelings of equity ^e operative. 

Dunnette 's (Note k) research not only supported the importance 
of relevant ability measures but led to his recoOTnendation of 
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simplicity as a goal for measures of motivation* This measurement 
is sue was apparent in the research reviewed here* Several research- 
ers using complex VIE formulas for motivation found that weighting 
instrumentality by valence was ineffeGtive (Arvey, 1972; Gavin, 
1970; Lawler and Buttle, 1973; Sheridan et al* ^ 197l^)- In fact, 
Lawler ajid Suttle (1973) argued that it is prohahly better to use 
simple expectancy attitudes in measuring motivation rather than the 
complex VIE formulationss since they found that the total VIE model 
was not significantly better at predicting performance than was ex- 
pectancy or InBtrumeutality alone « 

A third issue raised by the preceding literature review has to 
do with the way in which ability and motivation may relate to per^ 
formance. Studies often showed the main effect of ability, moti- 
vation or both, and even the studies effectively demonstrating an 
Interactive effect showed main effects of both variables as well 
(Fleishman, 1958; French, 1957, 1958; Lawler, 1966)* This is con- 
trary to Vrocm's statement that ""The effects of ability and motiva- 
tion on perfonaRnce are not additive but interact Ive " (Vroom, 196U, 
p. 203)* It would appear that future research should look at both 
the main effects and the Interactive effects of ability and motiva-- 
tion on performance* 

While analysis of variance designs can show both main effects 
and interaction effects, what they cannot show is the importance 
of the interaction of ability and motivation relative to an additive 
combination of the two variables in the prediction of performance. 
Appropriate statiitical analyses aye, in fact, a fourth issue raised 
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'by previous resaarch in this area. What analysis of variance does 
not sho^ (effects size and usefulness ), multiple regression technlqLuas 
can rnhoM by representing all sources of criterion variance as inde- 
pendent variables (Cohen & Cohens 1975s P* 206). Multiple regression 
has the additional advantage of helng able to use the full range of 
data, rather than having to lose metric precision and statistical 
power by grouping scores together. Individual difference data ar^ to 
a large extent throim away by the groupings required in analysis of 
variSLnee designs (and by designs where continuous variables are cate^ 
gorized to accomiodate dunmy variable regression)* 

Although marLy of the VIE studies did use multiple regression 
techniques 5 there seosed to "be a misunderstandi^ on the part of many 
researohers as to how to test the effects of the interaction of abil- 
ity and motivation on perfomance* Following Cohen ajid Cohen {1973^ 
p. 295) the following clarification is offered. 

Let A ^ ability* M = motivation, and P ™ perfomance. Following 
analysis of variance termlnolo©?-* A x M = the ability by motivation 
interaction. In contrasts let AM = the product of ability and moti-' 
vation, Theni 

A X M - AM.A.M 

or, the ability x motivation interaction equals the ability x moti- 
vation prodiict with ability and motivation partialled out. Only 
when A and M have been linearly partialled from AM does it, in gen- 
eral, become the interaction Independent variable of interest. Linear 
transformations of A and/or M will change the correlation of AM with 
P, but AM is not the interaction, AM.A,M is. The correlation of 
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AM.AjM with P does not change with linear transformations of A and 

The most appropriate way to test for the significance and rela- 
tive usefulness of the ability x motivation interaction in the predic- 
tion of performance is by hierarchical multiple regression , If the 
product AM is entered into the regression equation after A and M have 
already been entered, it is autofflatically being entered as AIA.A^H^ 
which can be interpreted as the A x M interaction* Darlington (1968) 
has defined the usefulness of a term in multiple regression as the 
amount woiild drop if it were removed ft'om the regression equation 
and the weights of the remaining predictor variables were then re- 
calculated. Hence an F test for the incrment In variance accounted 
for (McNemars 1962) is recommended to test whether the Interaction 
term contributes significantly to the prediction of performance over 
that accounted for by ability and motivation alone (Cohen & Cohen, 
19751 Ker linger & Pedhazur, 1973)* 

Misinterpretations of the use of multiple regression abound in the 
VIE research reviewed, Galbraith and Cummings (I967) did not partial 
out the main effects from their product terms in multiple regression, 
and Mitchell and Nebeker (1973) » Dachler and Mobley (Note 3)5 lawler 
and Suttle (1973)5 and Sheridan et al, (197^) drew conclusions from 
the product term in simple regression. With multiple regress ion , 
neither Dachler and Mobley (Note B)^ Lawler and Suttle (1973) * nor 
Mitchell and Nebeker (1973) performed a significance test to see if the 
interaction of ability and motivation mde a useful contribution to 
the multiple R. Gavin (1970), Henenan (1971)5 and Arvey (1972) used 
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the appropriate statistics j but the first tvo authors' efforts vera 
Impeded by the lack of predictmbillty from their ability tests. Un- 
fortunately for the purposes here, Arvey was primarily Interested in 
motivation and tested for the significance of adding ability (which 
had a large correlation with performajice) to motiyation in a multiple 
recession eqLuation, rather than for the significance of adding motiva- 
tion to ability in the prediction of performajice* 

Although the evidence accumulated so far is suggestive, it does 
not appear that the l^othesls that performance is a furj.ction of 
ability x motivation has as yet been properly tested. An appropriate 
test of the l^rpothesis would seem to require: 

1* All ability test measure relevant to the task, 

2. A simple measure of motivation* 

3. A maderated multiple rep-ession design that eliminates 
no data by categorization, 

A test of the increment in prediction provided by the 
ability x m,otivatlon Intaraction beyond that made from 
their siam. 

In the next chapter i some research is reviewed that relates to 
the second requirement mentioned above—the construct of motivation. 
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CHAPTER II 
ifcriiriSIC MD ECTRINSIG MOTIVATION 



The ability x motivation rese^ch is inconsistent with raspect to 
^at is meant by motivation* Although a variety of mo^^lvatlng circum- 
stances can be described^, one differentiation which appears useful is 
a distinction "between intrinsic and extrinsic motivation* Although 
theae two typ'^e of motivation a^e frequently labelled separately^ 
they are not always consistently defined. 

Believing that there is confusion in the motivatlojn 3.1terature 
betveen intrinsic a.n& e^rtrinsio outcomes (rewards and punislments that 
are a pitrt of motivation). Dyer and Parker (1975) mailed questionnaires 
to a random sample of 200 Fellows and members of the Dlyision of 
Industrial and teganlzational Psychologjr of the Mericaji Psyoholoeical 
Association* Respondents were asked to define IntriDsle and extrinsic 
outconieSj and to classify 21 outcomes selected from the motivation 
literature as Intrinsic ^ extrinsic * either intrinsic or extrlnslei 
or "not sure". A content analysis of the 93 responses indicated a 
substantial lack of agreement among definitions* 

Intrinsic outcomes were defined by 35^ of the respondents as 
(a) those deriving from the task Itself ^ or associated with the 
content of the task or job, 25^ defined them as (b) outcomes that are 
internally mediated , self-administered^ or self=reinforcing| lk% 
defined them as (c) subjective outcomes in the form of feelings; and 
B% defined them as (d) satisfyl^ higher order needs, such as ego, 
esteem, or self-actualization. There was somewhat more consistency 
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in definitions of extrinsic outcomeej since k5% defined thent as deriving 
from the environment surrounding the work^ or ajsociated with the con- 
te^ of the task or Job, aad 2k% defined them as outcomes that a^e 
externally mediated by the organisation or agents of the or gajii nation. 
The claesificatlons of the outcomes presented in the questionnaire also 
showed much confusion among respondents* 

One problem with the Dyer and Parker (19T5) study that appeM^s to 
add to the con^slon Is that they sought definitions of intrinsio and 
extrinsie outcomes^ not intrinsio and extrinsic motivation. It is 
suggested here that outcomes are more ambiguous in terms of intrinsic 
or extrinsic classification thaja are types of motivation. For example ^ 
"responsibility" was categorized as an intrinsic outcome by 33% of the 
respondents j extrinsic by 13?, either intrinsic or extrinsic by 30^, 
and "not sure" by 2%. As an outcdmei responsibility could satisfy 
higher order needs (intrinsic) and still be administered by others 
(extrinsic). Yet if one behaved on a Job perceived as responsible In 
a way that satisfied one's higher order needs , it is epeculated that 
there would be much more agreement that this is intrlnsie and not 
extrinsic motivation. 

There Is no doubt ^ however ^ that intrinsic and extrinsic motivation 
as well as intrinsic and extrinsic outeomas are confused In the lltera- 
tui^e. To exMine why this confusion has come about and how It can be 
reconciled^ some review of the llterati^e is necessary. Since the 
two primary definitions of extrinsic outcomes in the Dyer and Parker 
(1975) study were essentially antithetical to the first two definitions 
of intrinsic outcomes, the following discussion will center on their 
four definitions of intrinsic outcomes* 
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^D-Faetor Theory^ s Dichotomy 

Two-factor theory (Heriberg, Mausners & Snydermanj, 19595 Hergberg, 
1966) began as a study of job attitudes with the purpase of exploring 
what people want from their Jobs, Interview data of critical incidents 
showed that the primly detemlnants of good feelings about the Job 
were achievement ^ recognition , work itself, responsibility and advance- 
ment"f actors which were called "motivators'' since they were associated 
with self-raported improvement in performance. On th^ other hand, bad 
feelings on the job were associated primarily with co^any policy and 
ftdminlstrationj supervision ^technicals salary. Interpersonal relations- 
supervision and working conditions"factors called "hygienes" since 
they seemed to serve primaa*lly to prevent job dissatisfaction rather 
than to create positive job attitudes. The motivators seemed to 
surround the theme of Job contents and have been equated to Intrinsic 
Job factors— definition (a) from Dyer and Parker (1975). The hygienes 
concerned the context or environment in which individuals do their Jobs 
and were labelled extrinsic job factors. 

Two* factor theory has been researched primarily as a theory of 
job satisfaction rather than of motivation. The two hypothesized 
unipolar continual one for job satisfaction and the other for Job 
dissatisfaction 5 generally are not found unless the original story- 
telling and ending methods are used (cf. Howard^ Note 5)# Yet research 
results have frequently pointed to the greater ImportMce attached to 
intrinsic rather than extrinsic factors for both satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction, and some similar results have also been found for motiva- 
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For exa^le, in the original study, Hersberg et al. (1959) foimd 
that respondents claimed a generally positive perfomance effect in 
73% of the periods of good feelings on the J oh when motivators were 
predominant. In the critical incidents involving had feelings , 
where hygienes were more often mentioned, there was a genereLlly 
negative effect on perfomance kd% of the time* That a k8% negative 
response means there ^e no motivation implications and a J3% positive 
response means there ajre motivational implications has been seriously 
questioned (Schwab, DeVitt, & Cummings , 1971), but a stronger impact 
of intrinsic factors as opposed to extrinsic factors is still suggested. 

In addition to the Herzberg-t5rpe Interview methods Atchison and 
Lefferts (1972) asked 122 active and teminated Air Force pilots how 
they reacted to the good amd bad events they described in terms of 
hoth performance and career intent. In the good job sequences, signif- 
icantly more individuals noted a positive effect for performance 
than for eaj'eer intent. In the bad Job sequences 5 less than 30% 
Indicated a negative effect on performance, while significantly more 
pilots indicated a negative effect on career intent. The authore 
concluded that the data supported the idea that Herzberg's motivators 
or intrinsic factors have a closer relationship to the decision to 
produce aiid the hygienes or extrinsic factors are more closely related 
to the decision to participate. 

Some very limited aupport for the motivational characteristics of 
Job content factors comes from a Soviet study of 2665 workers under 
age 30 in Leningrad (Zdravomyslav & Yadov^ 196^0. The workers ranked 
various job factors on a satisfaction questionnaire. When the rankings 
were cofl^ajed with supervisory performance ratings, the highest 
oorrelation with performance was satisfaction with the natiire of the work, 
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Gordon (I965) bad 683 life Insm-ance agents rate their degrees 
of satisfaction with 5k items and repprt their production rates. There 
were positive ralationshipE hetween satisfaction vith intrinsic factors 
and productions hut no relationships hetveen extrinsic or hygiene factors 
and production, ^though self--reported performajace data are less than 
ideal (and Gordon's study is Eimilar to Hersherg et e1,'s 1959 study in 
this respect)^ the results do give eome support to the idea that it 
is primarily the intrinsic joh factors vhich ajre associated vith per-* 
f ormance , 

Wernimontj Toren^ and Kappel (1970) conducted a q^ueatlonnaire 
study in one Compaq where 775 technical employees were asked to rank 
17 variables for Inqportanee with raspect to two aspects of their work 
liyeSs one of 'trtaich was importance in making them want to put extra 
effort into doing their jobs* Mthough Individual differences were 
clearly in evidence ^ there tended to be agreement in the ranking of the 
three most important variables leading to increased Job effort. All 
of these were intrinsic factors— doing the kind of work one likes to 
do, being responsible and acGOuntable for all or nearly all of one's 
aspects of Job assignments 5 and having the opportunity to take part in 
making the decisions that affect one's work. 

Some evidence for both the separation of intrinsic and extrinsic 
factors euid their relationship to perforinance was presented in two 
studies by Friendlander* In the first stud^ (Priedlander , 1963), the 
attempt was made to establish the factorial independence of intrinsic 
and extrinsic factors in terms of employees' sources of Job satisfaction. 
The sample consisted of 200 engineers, 200 supervisors, and 200 salaried 
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employees from a large manufacturing compajiy, Wien 17 source-of- 
satisfaction items were correlated and factor analyzed , three factors 
emerged— social and technical enyironment (including aspects of super- 
vision ^ work group md working conditions), intrinsic self-actualizing 
work aspects, and recognition through advancement. The results of the 
first two factors seemed to correspond to Herzberg's hygienes and moti- 
vators j but the third factor seemed to combine hygienes (merit increases) 
and motiyators (promotion and recognition). This deviation from 
Herzberg^s definitions reflects some of the confusion in classifying 
outcomes reported by Dyer and Parker (1975) and will be commented on 
later. 

Questionnaires scored on the above factors were used by Friedlandar 
(1966) on a safl^le of lOUj white-collar and k21 blue-collar workers 
performing primarily research and development activities in an isolated 
government comunity. The purpose of the research was to compare the 
Job performance (measured by salary adjusted for tenure) of those 
scoring high on each of the three factors. Results showed that within 
the white-collar p'oup the need for achievement through task involve- 
ment (intrinsic self-actualizing work) was related to high performance, 
while the need for achievement through recognition and advancement 
was related to poor performance. There were no significant factor 
score differences batveen high and low performing blue-collar workers. 
For at least one sample, then^ the presence of intrinsic Job factors 
was related to high performance. 

The research with two-factor theory and motivation is surprisingly 
sparse in light of the abundance of studies testing it as a theory of 
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job satisfaction (ef» Ho\^d| 197^) and the original claim that one 
^oup of factore are "motivators"* ^.though the measurei used were 
often poorly desipaed, tht few itudies "^reported here ore generally 
positive in finding intrinsic factors mora related to motivation or 
performance than extrinsic factors. 

Tvo-^f actor theory's motivators wid ^gienes are funetional laheli— 
the motivators si^posedly serve to motivate, or cause Job satisfaction^ 
while the hygienes prevent dissatiaf action but do not satisfy or motivate. 
Wimn the motivator sjpid hygiene terms were retranslated Into intrinsic 
(job content) and extrinsic (job context) factors , however , some amblgu- 
Ity ij*ose* For axajspla^ w^ la recognition considered part of Job 
content? Does it not req^uire behavior on the part of at least one 
Individual other than the Job performer? Md what distlnguishas re- 
cognltionj supposedly an intrinsic Job content factor, from interpersonal 
relations--supervisions an extrinsic Job context factor? 

Some cognizance of this problCT and progress tow^d its solution 
came from Sclmeider and Locke (l9Tl)f who separated critical incidents 
into events (what happened) and agents (who made it happen)* Their 
study showed that the same categories of events were Judged to lead 
to both good and bad days on the Job| but self ras the primary agent 
involved in good days and other agents in bad d^s* Their categori- 
zation leads to Dyer smd Parker's (1975) second definition of intrinsic 
outcomes as those administered by the self (and eartrlnsic outcomes as 
those atoinistered by others). Under this definition recognition and 
advancement seem to be more extrinsic than intrinsic factors ^ contrary 
to Her^berg's definitions. The seconf. definition also agrees with 
that used by many VIE theorists. 
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Differentifttlon of TypQB of Motivation in VIE Theory 

Mthoi^h moit studies of the VIE theory of motivation have concen- 
trated on extriniic rewards and hence axtrinsic motivation (Deci^ 1975)5 
ieveral VIE theorists have Included a distinction tetveen intrinsic and 
extrinsic motivation In their VIE models (cf * Galhraith & C^imiiingi, 
19671 Graen, 1969^ House & W^Mp 1972). Extrinsic remrds, as defined 
In most VII raeearohi refer to e^rtarnslly mediated rewards, or rewards 
dlBtrihuted by someone other than the self* For examples the organisa- 
tion can provide money, fringe heneflts, or promotions; the supervisors 
may provide reoognitlon or supportive hehavior^ and the peer group may 
provide acceptanoe» For these reTOrds to contrihute to motivation, 
they must be contingent upon effective work performance; I.e., multi- 
plied hy m instrumentality tera* Intrinsic rewards, on the other 
hand, appear to be self*rewards Md Internally mediated. They may or 
may not require an Instrumentality term or an expectancy term according 
to different theorists. 

Several studies using tha VIE theory of motivation have pointed 
to the. Importance of Intrinsic motivation, as did the Herzberg research. 
In a test of the various kinds of VIE variables, Lawler and Suttle 
(1973) measin*ed Ifl perfo™ance-outcome expectancies, 18 effort-outcome 
expactanclas, and 2 effort-'performance expectancies. A factor analyeie 
of the 38 expectancy items showed three Interpretable factors. These 
were defined not by type of es^ectancy but by type of outcome or re- 
ward. The first factor Included Items concerned with Internally 
mediated rewai*ds, the second with externally mediated rewards, and 
the third with negatively valued outcomes. The Internal factor cor- 
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related ,6k witli affdrt-perfomance e^ectancy, whila the axttrnal 
ajad negative faotors showed no elgnificant co«*elation vlth this SMnt 
expeetanay* The internal factor also the only faQtor to eorrelate 
aignlfieantly with ra^ of effort by self (r_ ^ .32| ^<,01)* This ims 
almost as high as the eoirelation of the total VIE model with rajik of 
effort by self (r^ ^ .39^ p<*Ol)^ and demonstrates that the internal 
motivation factor ims oarrying the weight of the motivation model. 

^he instrument ^ity tem in VIE theory implies that rewarde must 
he aontlngent upon performMoe* Sinae self-administered rewarde for 
good perforaanoe are usually positive feelings about the self, there is 
a logical Qonneation to Dyer Parker's (1975) definitions (o) in* 
trinsic outcomes affect Eubjeotive feelings, mi (d) intrinslQ outcomes 
satis^ higher order needs* VIE research hae ^eo used these definitions. 

Lawler (I969) defined intrinsic motivation as the de^ea to vh:^eh 
a Job holder is motivated to perform well because of some subjf'!itiva 
rewards or feelings that he ej^ects to receive or experience as a 
reaiU.t of performing well. Intrinsic motivation was measured directly 
by four items in a stu^ of 291 scientists in 22 research and develop- 
ment laboratories (Lawler Is Hall, 1970). The items were: 

1. When I do my work well, it gives me a feeling of accomplish^ 

ment , 

2. When I perform my Job wellj it contributes to my personal 
growth and development. 

3* I feel a great sense of personal satisfaction when I do my 
Job well* 

Doing my Job well increases my feeling of self-esteem. 
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Intrinsic motivation was correlated with self-rated effort (r " .18, 
£^<.0l) and with self -rated performance (r = ,11, £< .05) . Ho contrast 
with extrinsic motivation was made in this stu^, however* 

MiteheU and Albright (1972) hypothesized that Job satlsf action, 
job ef f orfc| Md Job performajice would be more related to intrinsic 
factors than to extrinsic factors. Their subjects were 51 naval 
aviation offioerss aoid effort wid perfomajice were rated on a CO/XO 
rating fom used by higher officers. Intrinsic outcoMS Included 
feelings of self-esteem, opportunity for Independent thought and action p 
opportunity for personal growth and development ^ feeling of self- 
fulfillment | and feeling of worthwhile accomplishment, (The expression 
"opportunity for" appears to muddle the classification of an outcome 
as ejrternally mediated^ since others can provide the ©pportiinity ^ 
but it is the self that grows or develops*) Extrinsic outcomes were 
authority, prestige, security , opportTOlty to develop close friend- 
ships , salary, promotions^ ^d recognition. When the VIE motivational 
variables were correlated with self-rated effort and superior-rated 
performance I aJjiost eveiy comparison showed that the intrinsic com- 
ponents were equ al ly or more related to the criteria tha^ the extrinsic 
GOa^onents* But it should be noted that differences between correlations 
for the two types of motivational variables did not reach statistical 
signif icMce. 

T^e of outcome was also separated in a study of 50 male under- 
graduatea by Mtchell and Nebeker (1973)* Three intrinsic outcomes 
included feelings of accon^llshment , self --confidencej and appreciation 
of ideas. Two extrinsic/impersonal outcomes included a good Job and 
admission to graduate school. Pour extrinsic/social outcomes included 
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social attraQtiveness to the other sex, social attractivenesB to the 
same sexj parental praisesajid respect froin peers. When valences and 
instrumentalities for these outcomes were separated , the intrinsic 
factors vere most valueds but the extrinsic/i^ereonal outcomes 
were perceived as most attainahle from college perfomance. Both 
types of factors could presumahly "be motivating ^ then. 

TOie VIE studies ji^t reviewed have at least two implications. 
Firsts intrinsic motivation 5 most^ ignored by VIE theorists initially ^ 
appeals to have promise as a motivator ajid should he considered. 
Seconds definitions of intrinsic ajid extrinsic outcomes are not always 
the same within the same theoreticfia network* The definition problem 
leads to yet another motivation theory for clarification. 

Cognitive Evaluation Theory 

Perhaps the best integrated definition of intrinsic motivation 
comes from Deci's (1975s 1976) cognitive evaluation theory. He noted 
that in the experimental literature ^ behavior is defined as intrinsically 
motivated when there bx& no app^ent external rewards, l^^ile this 
may be an effective operationeQ. definition for experimental etudieSs 
It does not provide a meaningful account of the processes that under- 
lie these behaviors. Deel suggests instead that intrinsically motivated 
behaviors are those Involved with the human need for being competent 
and self-deteiTDlnlng. Intrinsically motivated behaviors fall into 
two classes — those that people engage In to seek out optimally challenging 
situations and those whose aim is to conquer challenge or reduce . 
incongruity. 
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White (1959) preiented the strongast early paper that posited 
motivation for competence or effectance motivation. Rather than 
reducing a tiaeue drive, competence motivation is energized by the need 
to deal effectively with the environment ajid causes behaviors which 
allow a person to have feelings of efficacy. 

Deci (l975t 1976) h^othesiged that a sequence of motivated 
behavior begins with stimuluB inputs to the central nervous system™ 
from the enviromenti from memoiy, or from internal stimulation. The 
stimulus Inputs generate m "awareness of potential satisfaction", 
This, in turn 5 provides the energy for an individual to decide what 
to do 5 to set goals j and to behave in such a way as to tiy to achieve 
these goals. Hie reward is the feeling of competence md self-deter- 
mination from dealing with one^s enviroiunent * The activity itself cannot 
be its own reward or reinforceri it can only bring about internal 
consequences which the individual perceives as rewarding. 
— ™ Cognitive evaluation theory would encompass all foiar major 
classifications of intrinsic outcomes in the Dyer and Parker (1975) 
study ^ then. Logical^ ^ intrinsic motivation should come from the 
content rather than the context of a job 5 and the individual, rewards 
himself with feelings of competence and self-determination. 

Scott (1976) has criticized Deci's theory from a behaviorlstic 
point of view. He suggested that when behavior is seen to persist 
In the absence of conventional reinforcers 5 it would be more fruitful 
to look for less obvious response-contingant Etimulus events known to 
have reinforcing properties than to hypothesize about a number of auto-- 
nomous central processes. Deci's (1976) major reply to Scott was that 
the two of them begin with different metatheoretical assu^tions. 



Saott sutsoribes to the asiumption that human heingi are mechanismi 
whose behavior is deteminad by reinforcement histories ajad contingeacies 
in the present environment* Deoi itarti with the assimaption that inter- 
nal states such as motives , feelings ^ and attitudes are eauses of behavior ^ 
not epipheaomenal to it. Co^itive evaluation theoi^ assifflies that humans 
are infomation prooessors who make deoieions and behave in accord with 
those decisions i 

Deei did not deny that there is a large quantity of evidence that 
extrinsic rewards or reinforcers motivate behavior* He did argue, 
however^ that there are situations in which the use of axtrinslG rewards 
will deoreasi intrinsic motivation^ change attitudes * Md Impair perfom- 
ance. 

Aooording to co^itive evaluation theory^ ejctrinsie rewards affect 
intrinsic motivation by two prooeasee* Flrit^ when behavior is intrin- 
sically motived J the perceived locus of causality is said to be in- 
ternal^ that is, the aause of certain ^havior is thought to be one's 
own intrinsic needSi When people receive extrinsic rewardBi their 
perceived locus of cauiality becoMs external, and they perfom the 
behaviors only for extrinsic rewards (extrinsic motivation) and no 
longer because they are intrinsically motivated. This hj^othesis 
draws on the work of dtCh^^s (1968), who suggested that when external 
rewards are given for aji Intrinsically motivated activity, the indivi- 
dual's feeling of personal cauiatlon shifts so that he feels he has. 
become a pawn to the source of external rewards, Festinger similarly 
reasoned from his theory of cognitive dissonance (1957) that external 
rewards affect the person's concept of why he is working and his 
attitudes tow^d work and thus decrease intrinsic motivation* 



Cognitive evaluation theoiy specifies that a second way intrinsic 
motivation may be affected by extrlnilc rewards Is throiLgh a change in 
feelings of co^etence and self-detenrinatlon. If rewards convey to 
people that they are oo^etent ^d self-detennining, their intrinsic 
motivation Is increased;lf rewards convey the opposite, intrinsic 
motivation Is decreased. 

^he contention of cosnitive evaluation theoiy that extrinsic rewards 
may have detrimental effects on Intrinsic motivation was derived 
from a nmber of studies which have generated some controversy. 

The In^aot of E xtrinsic Rewards on Intrinsic Motivation ' 

A series of studiei by Decl (1971. 19T2a, 1972b, 1975) demonstrated 
with some success the detrimental effect of extrinsic rew^ds on 
intrinsic motivation. The studies all used the same basic p^adi^ 
of observing subject behavior In three different periods. During the 
first period Se were perfoming at operant level for no apparent 
externaa rew^d, during the second period Ss were rewarded for the 
activity in the es^erlment^ group while control Ss received no reward, 
and finally the rewards were halted, md the subjects were given a free 
choice of activities while being imobtrusively observed. 

The bulk of Bed's evidence comes from laboratory stupes ^ where 
the task was putting together a puzzle of plastic pieces according to 
conflgm-atlons drawn on paper. Intrinsic motivation was measured by 
amount of time spent working on the puzzles for [time 3 - time 1]. 
Intrinsic motivation was compared for the experiaental and control 
groups to measure the effect of the reward/no reward condition of the 
second period. In two studies where money was used as a reward, one 
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of them showed a significant deGrease in intrinsic motivation following 
the extrinsic rewaa'dg providing the money was received after the total 
e^eriment was finished emd could not contribute to ineq^uity dissonance 
reduction (Deci, 1972b). A similar laboratory^ study (Deci, 1972a) 
showed that money decreased intrinsic motivation only when it was 
contingent on number of puizles done ^ rather than a fixed fee for par- 
ticipating* 

The oontingency req^uirement for extrinsic rewards to reduce 
intrinsic motivation has been questioned by Calder and Staw (I975a5 
1975b) 5 who demonstrated that a noncontingent monetae reward could 
lead to decreased task satisfaction among subjects working on Jigsaw 
puzzles* i^i^lanskij Freedmems and Zeevi (1970) also found that a 
noncontingent rew^d (the promise of mn interesting laboratory tour 
to high school students for participating in m e^eriment) decreased 
recalls creativity, and satisfaction with the e^erimental task. The 
continganoy of extrinsic rewards may be Importaiit only in that it 
affects their saliency, then (Calder & Staw, 1975a), 

An e^^eriment using Deci's laboratoi^ paradigm with positive 
verbal reinforcements showed that intrinsic motivation was higher 
for experimental subjects thsn controls after introduction of the 
rewards (Deci, 1971) » This proved to be true only for males ^ however 
(Deci, 1972b; Deci^ CasclOs & Krusell^ 1975 )* ajid was attributed to 
increasing their feelings df competence. Thm intrinsic motivation of 
females was reduced after positive verbal reinforcements, presumably 
. because they detected a chmge of locus of causality from self to 
others, consistent with the socialization of females , 
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Negative verbal reiafore^ente wmre foimd to haye significant 
ntgativs effects on the intrinsic motivation of %oth males and femaleB 
in about the earns degree in the same typ© of puzsle design. In addition ^ 
negative feedback through faille , '^rtthout verbal feedback, alio resulted 
in the experiniental subjects playing sipilflcantly less with the pusilea 
diu*ing the free play period than did a control group (Deci| 1975)* 

Sala^eik^ (1975) ajrgued that Deci's findings vary vlth level of 
difficulty of the task, and demonstrated his l^fpothesis in an e^erlment 
with 78 male under p'aduates perfarndng a slot-ear road-racing tasks 
&ror rates were markedly Increased for one group by varying the amount 
of power sent to different parts of the track* Reeults shoved no differ- 
ence in task persistence for the pay vs* no pay groups » but high per- 
formers persisted longer thmn low perfomerSi These results could also 
be interpreted as the detr^ental impact on intrinsic motivation of 
negative feedback through failiurei however* 

uppers Greene J and Nisbitt (1973) demonstrated that intrinsic 
motivation could be underlined with extrinsic rewards in a study of 
preschool children who had demonstrated intereat in drawing with 
magic markers. The children were blocked by degree of initial inter- 
est and randomly assigned to one of three conditions 1 I8 Ss in the 
expected award condition (the reward being a certificate with a 
gold seal and ribbon)^ 18 Ss in an une^ected award condition (the 
children did not know they would get the award until after they 
had drawn their pictures), and lU Ss in a no award condition* As pre- 
dicted ^ the children in the ea^ected aTOrd condition spent less time 
playing with the drawing materla2B in post-axperimental 
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measurement seseions than did children in the other two oonditions, 

!nie Lapper et al. (1973) study vas replicated "by Greene and 
Lapper iWlh) , Combining, the two studies , 931 of the no award children 
and 89% of the une^^ected awa^d ahildren subsequently played with the 
magic markers in their classrooms 5 while only 62^ in the e^^ected 
av^d groups did sq. Two additional experiments with different tasks 
(puziles asd math-related activities) and different rewards (the chajice 
to play with some highly attractive toys and the ohanoe to earn credits 
t^ard math program awards ^respectively) showed similar results 
(Greene k Lepper, 197^), 

Noting that hoth the Deci axid the Lepper et al. studies showed 
significant results only with highly salient or expected rewards ^ 
Ross (1975) demonstrated this point father with two samples of nursery 
school chiltoen enticed to play a driun. Compared to children promised 
a prize located mider a box in front of them (salient reward condition) ^ 
a much greater proportion of children promised an unidentified prize 
or no prize chose initially to play with the drum in a free play period, 
played with the drum longer (even when measured fow weeks later) ^ 
tod were much mora likely to identify the drum as the "most fun thing 
in the room" , In a second experiment 5 children who were either asked 
to thii^ ahout a topic unrelated to the reward or offered no reward 
displayed more interest in playing the 6r\m later than did children 
asked to think about the reward of two mars hmal lows • Again, results 
showed that hi^ salience of extrinsic rewards makes them even more 
likely to diminish intrinsic motivation, 

Reiea and SushinslQr (1975) perfoiiaed two experiments that showed 
that the "decreased play" phenomenon appeared to occur with single- 
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trial revaj-ds, but the opposite effect occurred when contingant rein- 
foroements were applied in multiple trials, Reiss and Sushine^'s 
(1976) explanation of their results (as well as those vhere extrinsiQ 
rwarde appeared to imdemine intrinsic motivation) was that there are 
competing responses that interfere ^th task enJosTOent. Performance 
anxiety, frustratiye delay of rewM-di emharrassaent or guilt if the 
reward is perceived as eocial^ inappropriate , ruehing to finish to 
obtain a reward ^ and visual and cognitive dietraction moy all be 
competing responses. Since ^ousal of Mst of these competing responses 
should generally be greatest when the reward is first introduced, Reiss 
and Sushinsky (1976) argued that mai^ decreased play effeets are stimiaue 
novelty effects that weaken over repeated trials of rewards contingent 
on performance. 

In response to this arg^entt Lepper and Greene (1976) stated that 
competing responses are neither necess^y nor sufficient antecedent 
conditions for decrements in subsequent engagement in activities of 
initial interest. Moreover, the Lepper et al, (1973) studies began 
with a baseline of intrinsic interest and had nothing to do with the 
learning or acquisition of intrinsic interest. 

The studies dmonstrating that extrinsic rewards may undermine 
intrinsic motivation are indeed controversial. Yet neither Lepper and 
Greene nor Deei m^e exaggerated claims that ertrinsic rewards are 
always detrimental to intrinsic motivation. Extrinsic rewards may be 
especially valuable when level of intrinsic interest in low and the 
extrinsic reward induces involvement or brings the person to a meaning- 
ful level of mastery on the task (Lepper et al., 1973). In a similar 
vein^ Deci (1972a) argued that organizations should use money, an 
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extrinsic revard| to attraet i^d keep e^loyees on the job, but that 
participation a^d Joh enlwgement ehould "be used to arouee intrinsic 
motivation to perform the Job, Mother implication of thaee studies 
for organisations I provldiiig resiilts ara generalizable , is that reward 
iystttus should be ejcafliined to see that they do not simultaneously in- 
crease extrinsic motivation and decrease intrinsic motivation* 

A PrefertPca for Studying Intrineic Motivation 

The preceding diseussions of resaarch with two-faetor theory and 
VII theory suggests that intrinsic motivation is a subject worthy of 
study in its own right* Although there is still much confueion in 
definitions I cognitive evaluation theory offers an integrated approaeh 
for studying intrinsic motivation* Finally ^ the research on extrinslo 
rewards and intrinsic motivation iaplies that intrinsic motivation is 
important enough that the threat of its being undemined lyy extrinsic 
rewards is considered highly tmdesirable* 

it is not contended here that extrinsic rew^ds or extrinsic motlva^ 
tion are not ia^ortant. There is too mich evidence in the psychological 
literature on the effects of reinforcCTient to entertain that idea. What 
is suggested is that intrinsic motivation may be the more valuable con- 
struct to study in an ongoing organization* Mthough extrinsic rewards 
are certainly available in organizations (people are paid to work^ 
their iupervisors reward them verbally ^ they get promoted ^ etc, )j on 
a day-to-^day basis mider conditions of no incentive pay, the enh^cement 
of intrinsic motivation may be the most reliable motivator at an organ-- 
iiation's disposal. 
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Deci (1975) has suggeeted that whether or not extrinsic rewards 
are appropriate depends on what the reTOrder is attempting to do. If 
one is trying to get gomeone to do something on a one-time hasiSi extrin- 
sic rew^ds we the more efficaaious. ^trinsic reward systems can "be 
highly effective as long as the system remains operative; that is 5 the 
rewards never stopi they are contingent on performance 1 performance is 
measured precisely , controls are always in forces a^id the relationship 
hetveen performe^ce and rewards is clearly spelled out. Yet even under 
these conditions I Deci TOrns that individuals may become more concerned 
with the rewards than with the activity and spend their energy trying 
to ohtain the most rewards for the least effort. 

If s on the other hand, one is more interested in increasing and 
maintaining motivation than in increasing Immediate perfomanee, in- 
trinsic motivation may he the preferable approach, Greene and Lepper 
(197^) suggested there may be a trade-off "between the immediate success 
and the long-range conseqLuences of reward systems , with powerful and 
salient extrinsic rewards "being more effective as long as the reward 
system is in operation* The more powerful and salient the rewards, 
however I the more likely they are to undermine intrinsic motivation 
in the absence of these rewards. 

Others have suggested from a slightly different vantage point that 
intrinsic motivation may he the preferred way to stimulate employee 
performance. Porter 5 I^wler, and Hackman (1975) warned that there are 
some serious dangers involved in the leadership strate^ of using con- 
crete reTOrds and punishments to get subordinates to do one^s "bidding. 
When interpersonal rewards are used, there is the risk that at some 
point in time subordinates will have had enough, and interpersonal favors 
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will no longer be motivating. Moreover i relationships between leaderi 
and subordinatee may suffer when there is too hea^ a reliance on the 
administrati'on of rewards and punlstaents as motivational tools* This 
places adiilte in a highly dependant relationship with another whom they 
must please in order to have valued rewards dispensed to them^a sltua-- 
tlon with potentially dysfunctional consequences such as hostility^ 
withdrawal j and sabotage (Argj^is, 1957). 

Regardieis of whether or not intrinsic motivation Is the preferred 
way to stimulate parformance in the organisational envlroiments It re- 
presents a new and desired way to exralne the relationship of ability 
and motivation* The next chapter e^lores how intrinsic motivation may 
be determined both by organisational strategies Md Indlvldiml charaoter- 
istics t 
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CHAPTM III 

Tm DirmiiNMTs of intrinsic motivation 



toganizatioas asiume iomewhat different roles in the faGilitatlon 
of intrlniic vs. extrinslQ motivation* actrinsie rewards are tangiMe, 
potentially visible to others i and given by memberg of the organization 
to others* Intrinsic motivation can be enhaneed by the organiEation 
only by creating aonditions that make it possible for individuals to 
experience the appropriate self^a4inlnistered rewards* This is accom- 
plished by means of partioiaar Job designs (Porter , Lawlers & Haclmanp 
1975)* 

Job Design 

Studies of job enriatoent have esientially made the argiiment that 
Job modi fieat ions are ftmdajnental steps toward increasing the motiva- 
tion of workers. Lawler (19S9) smnmari^ed ten Job enlargement studies, 
all of which reeulted in higher quality workj four of the ten also 
showed that Job enrietoent led to higher productivity. Lawler suggested 
that individuals probably achieve more satisfaction from producing one 
very high q^uality product than from producing a number of low quality 
producte . 

Theoretical explanations for the impact of Job enrichment have been 

r 

offered by McGregor (196O), Ar^ls {WSk) ^ Likert (1967) * and Heriberg 
(1966). Specific recommendations generally involve job changes such as 
(a) providing more challenging elementsi (b) allowing workers to Inspect 
their ovm output (feedback), (c) making workers more rasponsible for' 
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their oWTi Jobs^ and (d) enlisting vorkers' participation in decisions 
affecting their work, The relative contributions of the inajlvidual 
reconimendations hare aot been exactly determined, 

Haclonan (ipS?) arpied that tasks have four points of inipact on the 
performance process. First, the characteristics of the task ^ lead to 
hypotheses and Intentioiis about how to respond to it. The task also 
affects raotive states ^ such as arousing the need for achievenent. Level 
of cognitive or physiological arousal is affected by the complexity ^ 
uniqueness, or variety of the Job, Finally, the task helps estamsh 
process^outoome links; that is, after the performer has engaged in some 
TOrk aetlvlties and gotten feedback ^ he/she perceives vhich kinds of 
behaviors lead to which kinds of outcomes* 

Lavler (19&9) also specified some properties of tasks that vould 
be likely to arouie motives like achievement and to generate the beliff 
that iucceesful performnce will result in positive feelings of achieve- 
ment and growth. Such Jobs were said to be characterised by (a) feed- 
back, which may be particularly prominent when the job involves working 
on a whole product, (b) use of valued abilities, and (c) control by the 
worker over the setting of goals and defining the paths to those goals » 

The relationship batween task characteristics and achlevenent motiva- 
tion, one type of intrinsic motivation according to Decl (1975) , seema 
to be a critical one. Research has suggested that achievement motiva- 
tion is most likely to he aroused by moderately challenging tasks (^hose 
where there is about a 50-^50 chance of success), in competitive situa- 
tions, in situations where performance is perceived to depend on some 
important or valued skills, and where performance feedback is given 
(Lawler, 1973). But achievement motivation typically is not activated 
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when people are performing routine or -boring tasks, or when no competi- 
tion ts involvea (Lawler, 1973). 

Lawler and Hall (1970) researched the relatlonsliip tetwean wious 
job charftcteristies and intrinsic motivation among 291 aGientlBts in 
22 rasearch and devalopmeiit laboratorias , Four items raflacting In- 
trinsic jnotiTation were correlated (at £<.0l) witli the follovingi 
job giwi me a ohanoe to ta ereattva" (r = .15), "l^ Joh gives me a 
chance to do the things I do hast" (r = .16), and "My job is appropriate 
for my alllitias" (r = .18). ^portuEitles for control aBd Influence 
providad by the Joh vera no* related to intrinsic motlvatloa. 

Hachmaa and Lawler (1971) rant to a greater level of siecifleity 
and Identified particular Joh dealga factors that would produce various 
organlaational and perional outcomes, Drawing on the work of Turner 

and LawrencMySS)^^^^^ 

core dimensions of jobs, that they felt were critical to anhance the 
Intrinsle motivation of workers." 

1. Autonomsr allows the worker to feel personally responaihle for 
a meaningful portion of his work, so that what is aceottplished must he 
through the worker's own efforts. Without autonomy, a worker may feel 
that successes and failures are due to the work of other workers or 
supervisors, 

2. To experienee positive fetilngs ahout himsalf, the worker must 
feel that his efforts led to achieving something he personalljr feels 

is worthwhile and important. One vay Is for the Job to ba a sufficiently 
whole piece of work. This was called high task Identity hy Turner and 
LawrenoB , 

3. A worker nay also feel he Is doing something meaningful whaa 
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the Job r^^utrei him to use skills abilities ^hich he personalljr 
viLluts, Opportimities for workari to experience this feeling w^ould 
exjeotad oa Jobs high on tha diffiension of variety^ since auch Jobs 
tyjlcally tap a iiimbar of different skills which ma-y be important to 
the implo^ree* Us varlity must Dhsllsngi the workers hoTfarer- 

OJhe job aust provldi - f etdback about ^hat la acec^lish^d so 
that the worfeer idll know hov ha is doing* 

Hactaan and Lawler ClSTl) ttited the four aore dlmeiisiDns with a 
saE^le of 20S eaglojreei of a taliphont eonpan^ working 021 13 dlffartnt 
Jobi, ffi^lojrt^ reaetioBS to their Jobs ymre meaiurcd an a number of 
dimemslQns; experlanced tntrlngic motivations locus of metlv^atlonj job 
lavolr^est I general Job satlsfactlonj ajad 12 Items refleotlng apacific 
Job faeat iatisfacttona. Performance vag measured tjr ratlaigs from 
supii'vlsori os luaatity of work produoid, quality of vark jrcduoed, and 
DYerali perforoiaoea ©f feetlvanfSi* 

Results ahowed that the hlghsr the Jobs vert rated on each of the 
four eon diMastoEis of variety^ autonoffiys task Identity^ snd feedbaokj 
the higher th^ Intrinsic motivation to perform well (all £<i05| one- 
tailed teste)* Thm data iugfiested that "doing well" ms Int^rjreQed as 
having more to do with high quality performnce than yroducing large 
4uantitlei of wrk* Some or all of the core dimensions were positively 
related to puptyvisoa's' par-foraance ratings p attendance , Job iJivolve- 
ment^ overall jch satisfaetlon , and specific Job facit satlsfact ions. 

the theorettcaJl undirplnnlngs of the core dimensions imply that 
for maiclniim motivation * jobs should be simultaneously high on all foiir 
of the dimenstoiie , That is 5 employees shoiild have the opportunity to 
find out (feedbacll) that they personally (autonoEoy) have accomplished 
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iom«thing meaningful (task IdtBtlfcy and variety) vhen they perform 
To taet this hyj^thisis, sulDjeeti veye partitioned into three groups^ — 
those atove the Soth percentile oa aJ.! four core dlmeMions, those (the 
majority of subjtcts) who typioally described their Jots as high on momm 
of the core dlmettatoas aJtid lov on othars, and those ^eiov the liOth per- 
centHa on all few aort dlmtasiana, One-way analystB of irariance 
showed ai^itfloant diffsrMcefl tatwen the groups in the pradlcted 
direetloa on the irao'ioui dtpaBdtnt vmrlablee wore lubstantial in terms 
of Blgslflaaiice Imv^XB thazi th§ overall eorrelational result e, 

arlef and Alflac (1975) attTOpted a jartial rtplioation of the 
Hactaim and Lavler (l9Tl) Btu6y with IQh state imployees involYed iri 
the rehabilitation of limatei. All of the job core diaansloiis excipt 
task identltjr corrtlated sipilficaBtly (£<,05) vlth Intrinsic Biotlya- 
tlon* Morecifari mil tow job aar^ diineniiong had aigrilflaant correla- ■ . 
tiona vith general Job aatlsf action, Joh involvement, and satisfaetlos 
with work as aeagorad by the Joh Descriptive Inde^ (^Ith, Kendall^ h 
Hulln, 1969)* 

HaotaiaQ and Oldham (1975, Wott 5, Note 6) built upon the Hactanan 
and Lavler (1971) vot^ in their developaent of the Job Diagnostic 
Survey (JDS), Thi theory under lying the instrument proposes that 
positiv© personal an4 work outcottes^ euch ae high internal motivation^ 
high ¥ork satis faeti on ^ high quality performance, low abBenteeismi and 
low turnover are realised when three **eritical psychological statea'^ 
ora all present i^lthin an employee, The psychological states are 
traced backed to five core Job dimensions* Specifically^ 
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1. Qcperienced meMingfuij^esa of %hM work attributed to. 
cQr€ Job iimecslona-of gkill vajiit; r. t ash identity , md tas^ slCTlfl- - 

2. Experieaced resjonsibillty lor out comes of the ^-qpk is attri- 
buted to job autQiiQm^ , 

3. &io¥ladga of tli« actu.al results of the vorlt activities is pro" 
vlded by feedbaGk from the Job itself » 

^ovr of the fiye qoi*© dlngQsions are essentially the s^e as in 
mekman ajid Lavley (19?! 3. ^he fifth dlaenilon, task signlflcmce, vas 
d&flned as tlie de^ee to ^hich the job has a substantial impact on the 
liyea or work of othar people, w^hether in the limediata orgaaigatiori or 
in the ejcternal environment, 

Since all thrte psychological states vere considered equaLly 
~ l^ortaEit-^-a- miattpli eati fuECtion"of the^lve^dre aiiensioas as^ ~ 
they relate to the tha^ee psychological states was postulated repre-^ 
seEit a Jo^*i Motiv^atiiig Poteatial Score i 

Motimtlng Slctll ^ Task + Task 

Potgstlal ^ Variety Ideiitity SlTOlficance X AutonDny 3C FeedbaGk 
Score 3 " 

The JDS also Maaiires two Bupplemeiitary job dlaensionsj the critical 
psrchQlogiQal states^ affecti-^e oiitcome aeasures of mctiyation and 
typm of satisfaetlon^ and Indlyidml difference measiires of srorth need 
stren^h. Thm measure of intrinsic motivation, which the authors call 
internal motivation, is defined as "the degree to which the employe ^ is 
Belf-motlyated to pea^form effecttyely on the job^ that Is the employee 
iKperienees positive liiternal feilings when working effecttvely on th© 
Job J and negative trite^nal feeliriis vhen doing poorly*' (Hackman 4 
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Oldhm, 1975, p* 162), A detailed description of the JdB can be foimd 
In Eackmaji and Oldham (Note 6). 

rhe substantive validity of the JDS was reported for a sample of 
S58 employees in 62 different Jobs in 7 organigatloni (Haciman & Oldham^ 
1975 s Note 7). Of interest hare is tha.t mong the seveii organlaations , 
the aedian Gorrelatlon between Motivatiiig Potential Score mid internal 
motivation was .kB (Hackma^ & Oldham^ Note 7), a significant finding 
(j^<,0l5 combining the ^ levels for the seven separate Malyses). In 
adflitiorij the same meas\u*e of enriched Job characteristic i correlated 
significantly with other outcome v^labless such as growth iatisfaction 
(nmiim r_ =^ *58j £<,0l), general satisfaction (ttLedian £ - .1^3^ £<.01)^ 
absenteeism (median r_ ^ -*25s g_<.05) * and rated vorlc eff ectiireness 
(mediazi ^ . 2k ^ g_<*Ol)< 

-.-Ttoe relationship _.of„job.„4eslgn.. fact . . 

seeins to have some support ^ then, Yet^ It is unllkel}^ that Job design 
Is the Qiily determinant of intrinsic notivation, and several studies 
haTe looted to non-ability characteristics of indlviduale aa additional 

In^lj^i.duaJ. Charact grl atl a s 

lavler and Hall (1970) felt that Intrinsic motivation is probably 
a function of both the Job characteriitlcs and the Job holder 0' ehar- 
SGterlstics. Some people are more likely to be motivated intrinsically 
than other people, i.e, , those who already have strong desires for 
self-actaalization and self-esteem (the higher order needs of Maslow, 
1970) and those with a high need for achlevemftntj which Involves cora« 
petttioii !^lth a challenging stand^d of excellence (Atkinson^ 1961+). 
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HactasM and Lawler (1971) looktd at both highir order meds (from 
raftings of ho^ much emplojrees would like to have such job charBCteristics 
as opportunitlei for persoiial gro'rbh and developaent ) and job core 
dimensions mentioned prevtously, Tg test the possibility that subjects 
differing In higher order need stretigth voiad shov differential respon- 
siveness to Jobs high on the core dimensions, the top 1/3 of Ss on need 
strength were compared to thosa in tW "bottom 1/3 of the same distrita- 
tlon, It was ti^ected that since higher order need strength vras generally 
high for all subjactSs the ''lows" would still BhO¥ positive relationships 
between the core dimensions and the dependent variables 5 but the relatioa- 
ships VQuld be lower in mgnitude than those for the "highs'- . Correla- 
tions of variety J autonomy, and feedbacK with lerel of intriaslc motiva- 
tion , motivational focus of taking personal responsi'bility^ and specific 
-Satisfaction it sme were generally in the predicted patterni, 

Again to test their arguEierit that jobs need to be high on all foor 
core dimensions, the product score (v&riaty % autonoEi^ x task identity 
X feedback) wai correlated with the dependentvariables separately for 
the higher order need strength Ss ts, the lover order need strength Se , 
The corrolation between high core Jobs and level of Intrinals motivation 
was -Ji* for high need employees and ,23 for low need employees (both 
£<,05i ^ - 67 in each group but the dlffererice betwaon the correlations 
was not statistioally significant, Motiirational focua of taking personal 
responsibility I focus on high quality work, and supervisori' ratings of 
quality of perfomance were related to high core Jobs only for high 
need strength employees , but the dlffererice between the correXations 
for the two need atrength groups was not statistically Blgnlftcant, Cor- 
relations were significantly higher tor the higher need atronfth subjects 



on 8 of 12 specific job satisfaction items. The authors concluded that 
individuals with strong desires for higher order need satisfaction re-- 
spend much more positiTely to high core johg than do individuals who 
have weaker higher order needs. 

Brief and Aldag (l9T5) also looked at the moderating effects of 
growth need strength in their partial replication of the Hackman and 
La'wler (l9Ti) study* Correlations ware caleulated between the product 
of the four core dlminslons and each dependent variahle for^ the third of 
the subjects highest in higher order need strength and the third of 
the subject lowest in higher order need strength* Btief and Aldag did 
not find that higher order need strength was a moderator for the dependent 
variables of intrinsic aotivatloni general joh satisfaction, Job involve^ 
ment 5 or aatisfaction with vork* 

A study similar to Hactoan and Lawler-s (1971) was conducted by 

V/anotis Cl9T^) with 80 nwly hired femaie telephone operators. Higher 

order need strength ms ineasured by a composite score on eight items 

tapping preferences for Variety , autonon^j task identity, task feedback, 

manageBient feedbacki challenge , meaningfulness^ and use of valued skills 

on the Job, ^nployees were split at the median into high or low need 

strength groups* The presence of task characteristics was also measured 

on the four core dimensions of feedback ^ variety j autonomy ^ and task 

identity. Employee reactions included satisfaction with specific Job 

characteristics 5 globeLl Job satisfactionp absenteeism, and performance. 

Classification of employees by Protestant work ethic or by urban/rural 

background as suggested by Hulin and Blood (1968) did not demonstrate 

that these individual differences moderate the relationships between 

job ch^acteristics and either satisfaction, attendance , or perfortneLnce, 
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four core dimensions and Jot satisfaction tut not the other criteria. 
Intrinsic motivation w^s not meaiuredj hovever, 

Robay (1971+) wae mora suGcessful in a laboratory experiment in 
demonetrating that vorkers must yalue Job challengtj achievement, and 
autonomjr bafora Job enlargement can have a poiitive effect on performance* 
k sample of 126 college students in a man^em^nt co^irse ms administered 
th© work values questionnaire developed by Friedlander (I963). Subjects 
ware elasslfied into treatment groups aooordlng to irhather thair responses 
indicated an ©verall preference for esrtrinaic Job aapect or a preferenoe 
for intrinsic Job challenge* 

The treatment groups vera contraeted with reep^at to tvo laboratory 
tasks j one of which was said to represent a more anlarged Job. Those on 
tbe uSlnlarged JoV (£3omputer~grbupr transcribed data> w^^^^^^ 'speciaiizadp J 
and ware Interdepandent , Those on the enlarged Job (hand group) had a 
more complex task. Involved less interdependence 5 and required more time 
per problem* Task performance was measured in terms of reduction in 
ntimber ©f errors made between the first d^ and the third day. On the 
unanlarged Job there vae no significant difference in parformance tmprove- 
mant between the Intrinsic and extrinsic preference grDups, On the 
enlarged Job the intrinsic group's mean >ra.s algnif icantly highar than 
that of the extrinsic group 5 vhoae performance decreased. One could 
argue from this study , then^ that when intrinsic values are present. 
Job designs with some of the characteristics of Job enrlctaent (task 
complexity, independence) foster better performance. 

Hackman and Oldhajn (1975) did not expect their theory about the 
Ifotivating Potential Score of Jobs to apply with equal effectiveness 
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for all Individuali » Individuals vho strongly value and desire personal 
feelings of aGcorapliBtaent and grovth ^eye expected to respond rery 
poaitively to a job high in motivating potential i vhile individuals who 
do not strongly have these values might find such a job anxiety-arouilrag 
and he uncomfortahly "strttched" hy It* rhe authors therefore hypothe- 
sized that growth need strength , or deaiM to obtain opportunities for 
personal p'ovth and development on the jobj vould moderate the relation- 
ships betveen their core Job Gharacteriitics and their postulated posi= 
tive work outcomes (high intrinsic work motivation^ high quality work 
performance, high satisfactioii with the TOrk| and low sbeenteeism and 
tm^nover). 

In the test of their theory with SjS employeea in 7 organi:iat ions 
(Hackman & OldhaBij Note 7)^ their measure of growth need strength was 
obtained from the "Job Cholee" seotlon of the JDSt Based on scores on 
this measures the top and 'bottom quartlles of employees in each of the 
seven organisations were identified and correlationa with the outeonie 
variables Gomputed, Motivating Potential Score had a median correlattori 
of .52 with intrineic motiwtlon for the high growth ne^d strength 
employees and ,27 with the low growth need strength employees , the dif-- 
ference between the correlations was statistically significant at £^<*05, 
Median correlations between the Motivating Potential Score and growth 
satisfaction, general satlifactiong abseriteeisms and rated work effec- 
tivenesB were not significantly stronger for the high growth need 
strength groups than the low growth need strength groups. Growth need 
strength did moderate the relationship between the Motivating Potential 
Score and the product of their postulated psychological states, and it 
moderated the relationship between the product of the psychological 
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states and intarnal^ motiirattatt, seaeral satisfaction-, gronW^ satisfsc^ 
tlon, and rated work effectlveriesSi providing further support for the 
theory. There were no Indications that individuals low on grorth need 
strength reacted negatively to coiaplex or enriched Jots, gus had been 
suggested* only^ that they reacted less positively, 

Oldham, Haclman and Pearce {mtB 8) folloved the sane procedure as 
Hactoan and Oldham (Mote T) in a study of 201 clerical employees in 25 
different Johs in a large metrDpolltan bank. The employeee were divided 
into top iJid bottom quartlles on the baale of growth need strength as 
measwed by the Job Choice section of the JBS, Correlations between 
Motivating Potential Soore and Intrinsic motivation for the two groupi 
were not significantly different, however, arowth need strength was 
a moderator of the relationship between Motivating Potential Seore and 
—one of- tvo meast^ea of performance* 

It appears p then, that there are two f actor e which may determine 
Intrinsic motivation. Firsts a job design which permits the individual 
to satisfy higher order needs or gro\rth needs. This design w.ay Include 
elements such as autonomy, variety, task identity^ feedbftski task 
eignifioance, challange , responsibility, and the use of important skills 
and abilities. Second, individuals who already have high growth needs 
may benefit more by such Job designs, so that the Interaction or com^ 
bination of the organizational and individual characteristics should 
lead to the greatast intrinsic motivation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PERF0H4AKCE = f (ABILITY % MOTIVATION) REVISITED 

In the preceding chapters it has been argued that InGreasing 
motivation should theoretically IncreaBe the predictahility of 
perfbrmance from ahility measures, raise the level of overall em- 
ployee performance 3 and increase Mployee Job satisfaction. A 
review of th^ research attempting to demonstrate that perfomance 
- f (ability x motiv-ation) illustrated that although such an inter- 
action may indeed exist t a complete and proper test of the hypothesis 
has not as yet been undert^en. An appropriate test 5 it was argued^ 
would require relevant ability tests ^ simple ECLOtlvation measures, 

...a moderated multiple r.egMsslpn . design ^that . inaximlp.ss us^e.-^of -all- . .. _ 

data 5 and a test of the increment in prediction provided by the 
ability x motivation interact ion above that provided by their sum- 

A review of intrinsic and eKtrinsic motivation demonstrated that § 
for various theoretical and empirical reasons, intrinsic motivation 
warrant^ independent study as a factor enhancing the prediction of 
job performance from ability measures. Determinants of Intrinsic 
motivation were traced to both job designs with "enriched" character- 
istics and the strength of individuals^ needs for growth* 

A synthesis of the research and arguinents presented in the firsi^. 
three chapters provides a new perspective from which to test the 
hypothesis that performance is a function of ability x motivation. 
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Models 

Thm model for the synthesized viev of performance deterniinants 
tasted in this researeh is presented in Figure 3* The model is not, 
of course I int ended to represent all the determinants of Job perform- 
ance , eapecieliy eince extrinsic aotlvation has been omitted* 




Flgiira 3. Model of ability and intririsie motivation 
faotors aff eating perforaMce. 



Cells 1 and S repi'esant the two major deterainanti of intrinsio 
motivatiOEi as desoribed in Chapter III* Cell 1 represents Individual 
nan^aWlity ehwMteristias , designated hare as p'owth need streng^^h. 
Call 2 reprasente those job design aharacterlstlca vhioh axm seen as 
providing the opportunity for employees to use their abilities for mean* 
ingful, individusl task accompli shisent. On such Jobs good performance 
ahould make it possible to obtain the self-administering intrinalc re- 



wards that satisfy the needs in Cell 1, 

Cell 3 refers to intrinsiG ttotivation^ deicrlbed in Chapter 11 as 
engaging In behaviors that lead to reGeivlng intriniic rewards such as 
feelings of competence and gelf -determination. In the work situation , 
these hehaviors refer specifically to working effectively on the Job, 
The individual desires in Cell 1, the organizational opportt:mities in 
Cell 2, and the interaction of Cells 1 and 2 (represented by the brackets) 
should each lead to intrinsic motivation^ as repreeented in Cell 3* 

Cell abiiity, is defined as relatively stable , long-term^ non- 
motivational aptitudee, in aocordana© with the arguments in Chapter I. 

Cell 5 represents indlviduai perforaajice on the Job. As seen in 
the model, performance is predicted from ability (Cell 4), intrinsic 
motivation (Cell 3)s aJid the interaction of Cells 3 and k (repreientad 

yy the brackets)* 

Some further elaboration is perhaps required to Identify how the 
motivational constructs formulated hare fit with comon definitions. 
Maier (1955) pointed to both a subjective and a^ objective aspect of 
motivation. The subjective side was the need, drive, or desire within 
the individual, defined here in Cell 1, ^e objective side was donsidered 
to he an object outside the individual called the incentive or goal* In 
Figure 3, the Job ch^acteristios in Cell 2 offer the opportunity for 
accomplishment of a meaningful and worthwhile task* Maier (1955) con-- 
tinued by stating that when the natures of the need md the incentive 
are such that obtaining the incentive satisfies the need, the situation 
is called mutivating. In Figure 3, successful task accomplishment should 
satisfy the desire for the internally mediated rewards suggested by 
Cell 1 and result in the intrinelc motivation noted in Cell 3^ 
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One of the moat freg.ueritly q^uoted definitioni of motivation is that 
of M. Ri Jones (1955 )» who stated that motivation is eoncernad with "how 
behavior gets started^ is energlged| is eustained, ie directed, is itop- 
pad, and what kind of subjective reaction is present in the orgaaism 
while all this Is going OTi^\ Reconciling this definition mth Figure 3| 
it can be seen that Job characteristics arouse and combine with individual 
growth needs 5 so that behavior is directed tOTOrd goal accompli shnenti 
As long as the Job remains challenging, motivated behavior conttnuee; 
when a task is coi^leted| the behavior stops until a nev task goal is 
presented or fotmd. The subjective reaction of the orgsjiism while all 
this is going on should be partially reflected in the measure of* intrinsic 
motivation (Cell 3). 

Another aspect of the subjective reaction of the individual is one 
facet of Job satisfaction that is tied to the work itself* The factors 
contrlbiiting to individuals' satisfaction with opportunitlee for growth 
on the Job shoiild be Binular to those contributing to intrinsic motiva- 
tion , as diagraamied in Figure Theoretically, Jobs high on ''enriched" 




Flgiire Model of eoine factors inf lueiic int^ 

aatisfactiori "Ith opportunltiafi tor 
p^ovth on tiie Job. 
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characteriatlcs ehould offer incumbents opportunities to ^ow on their 
jolDa, These opporfcimitits ehould te appreciated and uied mor% by 
individuals vith high growth needs thm those with lov ^owth needs. 
Thus individual p'orth need strength (Cell 1), enriched job character- 
litics (Call 2) 5 and the interaction of Cells 1 and 2 (represented by 
the brackets) should each lead to growth satisfaction on the Job as re- 
presented in Cell 3 of Figure h. 

Hypothesis CPests 

Based on the literature revlev^s presented here and the models in 
Figi^es 3 and the folloving specific lOTotheses were made, 

Hypothesis I . Performance ^ Ability + rntrlnslc motivation + 
(Ability X Intrinsic motivatioii) * 
Thus it TOS JTOotheslsed that ability intrinsic motivation have 
direct effects on performejice as mH as am interactive effect on perform- 
ance* A significant multiple R from a ^derated multiple regression 
equation representing the hypothesis vas considered a requirement for 
initial siipport. In addition^ each eomponarit was expected tc make a 
statistically significant contribution to the prediction^ In a positive 
direction and in the order liBted* Since the intent was to see if 
intrinsic motivation can enhance the prediction of performance from 
ability, the ability measure ms purpoeely placed in the equation. first. 
The interaction term was purposely placed last in the equation, since 
by definition tvo vajriables are said to interact in their aceountlng for 
variance in a third variable when they^ have a joint effect over and 
above any additive combination of their separate effects {Cohen & Coheiij 
1975, p. 292). 
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jfarpothesls ri » Intrinilc iwtlvation - Ijidlvldual ^owth need 
stiangbli + airiched job characteristics + (indlYidiaal 
grovth need stren^h x Enriched Job charaeteristica)* 
^aln^ ^w^o main effects and an interaction weye hy]poth.esiged to 
predict a third y^laUei and a eignlflc^t multiple R was Tet^i^red for 
iatttal support. Each component vas e3cpeeted to make a sigiiiflcant con- 
tributlcn to tie prediction in a poeltlYe directions there was no 
l^otheiis atoait which raaln effeet should precede the ottor in a multiple 
regreesion equation. For the Sfme reason expressed far H5rpotteeis I, the 
lateraetioa t^Tm. was purposely placed last in th© ve^tmBton eciuation, 
Hypothesia III . Gro-wth ^atlgf action - IndarldusL grawtb need 
strength + toriehad job characteti sties ^ ftii<2ivj.dual 
erovth need etTangth x toriched Joh eb^aet'^fLatics ), 
EhlB hypothesis imB constructed in the ssjaa naajriei" as HypotheBii II^, 
except that satisfaetion with opportmities for g:rovth on the Job ms 
suliStituted for Intrinsic motiyatlon ae the varlaTDle tc predicted. 
Thm Bamm etatiBtical stipulations made for H^npothesis 11 applied to 
P^othesie III. 

fi"Ocedure 

Data were collected from a iample of clerical en^loiyees of a large 
metropclitm l)ank in the Northeastern United States, Thm OTpLoyees* Jobs 
>rere gioiiped Into 1? homogeneous Job categories hy one oJ the Baiii's Job 
aiialysts, One Job catego^ vhlch was primarily public relatione oriented 
rather tlian primarily clerical in nature was ellBlnateid ty the researcher. 

A r€q.iitrment for adequate performance in all Jobs was clerical 
speed and accuracy. Ml subjects had taken the CA-^l section of the Short 
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Eaploymeiit Tests (Beniiett I GeHni^' 1972) prior to emplosm^at, rhis 
^©it meaiureg cLericaJ. aptitude uncLer speeded condltione (fiTe minutes 
are permitted to aceomplisli as mBXiY as possible of 60 iteme requiring 
checking and clasaif icatioii) , Tha numt^T of Items coopleted correctly 
in the allDtted tijie vas UBed as the meafiiire of ability in Cell k of 
Figure 3* 

Thm mtu6y yrm oonducted coQQWrently with a stiidy to validate 
employment tests for Jo'be in the Baa^ at the non-officer level. Super- 
v^isors were adviaed about the je4nt project by means of a Letter from 
an officer of the lank^ mhom in AppendiK 1, 14' addition to Inforraing 
the eupervisora about the project the letter requested that t: r com- 
plete a spaclally deeigned rating form^ shown in AppendlK 2, SiBce ll6 
jobs were represented in the 16 Job eategories. It ma neoagsar^ that 
each supervisor rate both the Joh, with re spec t to It a most import ant 
functional reqairtnents^ and Ms or her Bubordlnate, vlth respect to 
perforaaiice oii the Job* 

The ratiiie form was prep^ed the reaeajrcher aft^r studying formal 
Job dtscriptioas for all the jobs, tejor Jo"b fuiictioiis were extracted 
froDi the job deeeriptiQns and listed on the form as 1+2 'Vork factors''* 

¥ 

Supervisor s were Instructed first to evaliiate the reqtiirements of their 
subordinate^ a Job by IMicating the importance of each wrk factor on a 
5--point rating scale (1 - Nev^er important ^ 2 ^ Seldom ifflportaiit , 3 ^ 
Sometiiiies liapQrts.nt ^4 = Often important, 5 = Almys ir^ortant) * ^he 
secorid step in the instructions vas to evaluate the performance of the 
sabardimte on each work factor rated "S'', or **5" on importance . 

The performajnce of subordinates was also rated on a 5-point scale (l = 
Poor, 2 ^ FUr, 3 * 5oad, k - Very Good, 5 ^ Superior), 
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Tbe euperrisoys ' form were inLtlally scoyed on fow scales. Four 
iaitpendent rateri agrtad on fl It^s that primarily repreieiited sjetd, 
12 items that represtntad prmajlly accuracy > and iS items that TOre 
coiLsldered especially yelavant to the aMllty test, la addition all 1^2 

collactlvely repyeseated total per f oraance , Bach employee' e ratinig 
¥ms a coral oti Speeflj Accwacy^ Eelev^mcy, and Total by calculating an 
avtara^e perfo3:maQce igttiJig on tlie iteias marked on each seals* Csiaea 
the jobs varied, super'vliars rated different en^loyees on different sets 
of itema*) For the flDsJ to' a aaalyiei the mean Total rating vae selected 
as the measure of PerfomMc^ for Cell 5 of Figure 3i This eingle crl-- 
terloa vas selected for two Tmin reasons i 

1, ^e median Inte^aorTelatlon betveen Speed, AcauraQy^ Belevancyf 
and Total ms *93 Craage ^ . flS to ^9€) i shomng a high degree of ap^ea- 
^ent mad overlap ^etwgen then. 

2, The Total score bad the ^eatcst number of items that s-uperv-isors 
c(suld rate and was expected to be the nost stable Maswe of perf oraance , 

'The remaining vartatL^s in Fl^re 3 and k were neasured by fua employ-- 
ae queitionnaire, a4iQijaiatered to a Berieo of small ^oups, A total of 
600 staff meiabers irert iriirited to participate voluntarily Ie the study 
by means of a letter sent to them froin a Bank offlaer. A copy of the 
letter Is showii in appendix 3» Selection of employees to iBirite vas 
c(i?t erairied by (a) tenure in the teni of at least six moathe to assure fl- 
meajilngfal perforcsiict ev^aluation^ and (l)) ^ploymMt da a J&b which 
had fcv .n eombined Into om of the l€ Job categDrles by the Joh analyst 
for test iralldatlon piirpc^ses.. 

rhe lank officer and the researcher participated together In the 
adalJiistration of the awationnalre. The officer assured the staff 
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fitmbers oi the Bank^s spcnsorihip of the s^udy^ md the researcher 
Msured th&m of the anonjinity of Individual results atnd anaw^ared any 
q_ues-tions a.^out the questionnaire items, Siiiee some eiaployeas vere 
uiiable to attend the first seisloo scheduled for thm^ they vers in- 
cited to attend one of a eecona series of meetings "by the letter showi 
in Appeadlx Usahle questionnaires vere completed by 3kQ eaplDyees. 

Tim quastionnaire administered to the employees was a modified 
verilom of Hactoan md Oldham's (Note 6) Jot Magnostlc Bm^v&y (JDS), 
All JDS iteas for the scales of Importance to this study vera included 
in the q^iiestionnaire (internal or iiitriniic motivation; the five ''core** 
job characteristics sc^ea of skill variety, task identity, task signifi^ 
cance, autoaonyj Jot feedbacki grorth aead strength as Jseasured on 
tbeir 5-point scale of job preferences; and ^o;rth satisfaction). The 
scales of general satisfactton, social satisfaction, the tteee pfiyeho» 
logical states rapreseafced in thft Hactoa.ji and Oldham theory and the job 
dimension of deling ifith others were also Included in the quest lonnaire 
(a) to add v^iaty, arid (b) to avoid possible response sets created by 
too much fociis on intrinsic luDtlvatlon raatiers. Items having to do with 
pay, security, and supervision were eliminated from the JDS at the 
request of the participating organization. 

All s^-ales except groirth need strength had a 7-point range, Woet 
of the scores for each T-point scale vers drived frora two different eec- 
fcions of the questionnaire. Each section had a different format to re- 
duce respoiise biases. The job dimensions wre measured in sections One 
and OVo. rtems measuring general satisfaction and internal inotlvation 
were Interspersed vith it^-ms meast^ing the three psychological states 
in sections rhree and Five, both of \^iilch asked for extent of agree^men^ 
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with a nimter of statements. The Itews in Section rhree rtif#rred to 
the self J whereas those In Section Ptvt referred projectlvely to estl-- 
mates of the feelloga of others in the same or a siailar job as the 
reeporident. Section Foior measiff'ed Indlvldml satisfaction wit-ti social 
oppprtimities and opportuiiitles for ^owth and development (growth 
satisfaction). 

SectiDn Six was the S^^point Job Chpiee section of the jBS, the ortly 
section in the questionnaire laeaiurlng ^o'wth need strength* Here re-- 
spondenta were asked to indicate their r'elatlve preference tor 12 pairs 
of ^pothetical Jobs , each pair tocilitlng of one Jot with characteristics 
rele^^ant to growth need Batisf action one Job haying the potential for 
satiefjring one of a variety of other Bieds* The resulting q^U'QStionnali'e 
is ihoTO in Appendix 5# 

The sooring key for the tmployae qaestionnatre Is glvaw In Appendix: 
6, Ini each caaet the scale score wag the naean of the item responses for 
that scale. To calculate one score for enriched or "core" Job character- 
istics, the items in all five scales were su^ed and averagt'dl,* This is 
in contrast tj Eactanan and Oldhani-s (1975) Motlvattiig Poteatlal Score, 
in ¥hich the five scales are cooMned into a complejc multiplicative 
fmction (descrlhed in Chapter III). The si^le average wM chosen over 
the Motivating Potential Score for the s^e of parslnionyj since a corn- 
parison of the Motivating Potential Score ^wlth an adiitive moAml^ a full 
aultlplicati/e model and a aultiple regression rnodel showed the simpler 
additive model to be Just as effective 1^ terms of correlating with both 
motivation and satisfaction meast^es (Hackman & Oldha^p Not# T) . More- 
over J an additive model does not require that the icales be ratio scalee , 

In addition to the test scores * supervisory ratings, m& q^uestion-- 
naireSp the provided hlDgraphical tota aboat the participants , in- 
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eluding race, sex, tenure in the Bajik, afie, and 3dh p*ade. Since there 
vere torn f&v Orientals and Spanlsh-surnsmed Merlca^i to permit race 
ajialyses for these groups 5 they vers eliminated ftrom the eaffple. 

In H^^othesis I, ability velb piirpoaely placed first in the equation 
to test i^hether or not Intrinsic motivation and the interaetion of 
ahility and motivation add aoything to the prediction heyond the basie 
ahillty variahle, The prediction of performance from ability was to he 
treated (tf possible) as a'naceesary preexisting eondltloa, Thereforas 
job groups were also eliiflinattd from the eai^le if the ability test had 
negative or e3rtremely lov positive eorrelations %rtth performance* Five 
Job graups were elimlnatea on this baeis, leaving a final sample siie 
of 353 employees in 7^ clerical Jobs, Correlations between ability and 
perforamce for the 11 r^ainlng Job ^oups raaged from ,05 to *36, with 
a median r_ of .20, Although the median cowelation oould have been 
raised ly eliminating more Job p-oupsp it was considered undesirable to 
do eo both because a large sanple sl^e is generally preferable for 
multiple regression analyses and because eliminating more job ^oupe 
woiild have made comparisons by race and seic almost ImpQeaible* 

Ab it was, the final iai^le consisted mostly of ^^ite females (N ^ 
250* Or Tl% of the sample). Black mles were the most iinderrepresented 
of the se^c/race combinations ^ 10^ or 31 of the san^le), Neverthe- 
less, it was possible to make some comparisons by race (298 Whites vs. 
55 Blacks) and by sex (2?5 feinales vs. 38 males). The mean age of sub- 
jects in the sample was 30 years ^ and the mean tenure in the Banlt was 3 
years^ 2 months. Neither age nor tenure wag related to sex, but Blacks 
were signlfic^tly younger (r^^ = ,11, p<,05) and had significantly less 
tenure ^ ,1k ^ £^<*0l) than Wixzem, 
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RESULTS Am DISCTJSSION 

Measuremetit Scales ajid Their RelatlonsMpi 

The means, etandard deviationei reliabilities ^ anfl intercorrilations 
aaioiig the major variables of interest are showi in Tmtle I, The mean 
ability score was at the 6oth percentile of appliCMti for clerical work 
in hanks according to the test manual (Bennett & Geltnte, 1972), ^ above 
average teit score for comparable Job applicants was expected since the 
test is used by the Bank for selection, 

Coffl^sarable data were available for some of the q[uestionnaire scales 
for 201 baiA cleriaaJ- workers from Oldh^i Hackmsnp and Pearce (Note 8) 
and for 658 workers in 62 Jobs in 7 organisations fTom Hackman and 
OldhMi (Hote T)* The aean internal or intrinsic motivation score was 
5.16 in Oldham et al. (Note B) and 5*39 Hackman Oldhajn (Note 7)^ 
which offers some support that the mean score of 5.26 fourid in this study 
is not atypit^al. The growth satisfaction mean score of ^,23 found here 
was somewhat 5 but not :narkediys lower than the mean score of found 
in Haetaiiaii and Oldham (Note 7)* There was no basis of compariBon for 
the average of enrichad or core Job characteristics siace both of the 
aforementioned studies used the Hactanan Md Oldham (1975) multiplicativs 
Motivating Potential Scores however , the mean of h,h2 and standard devia- 
tion of 1,01 found here seem reasonable for a 7--polnt scale. 

Both of the 5-point scales reported here (growth need strength and 
performance ) also seem to have reasonable mid-range means, Although 
mean growth need strength for this scale Vas not calculated in the 
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Tatle 1 
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HactaaJi and Oldham (Not© T) study * the authors indicated that it vas 
apprDximately 3*0, which is slml^r to the mean score Qf 3,13 found here. 
The mean reported for this same scale in Oldham et al, (Note 8) ims k,2k^ 
howaver. This seems high for a J-^point scale, suggesting that the re-- 
suits found by Sacfanian and Oldham ttay be atypieal^ not those found here. 

The relifthility coefficients reported In Table 1 ware computed hy 
several methods. For the ahiiity Bieasuret the coefficient of ,8l is 
alternate'^ fom reltability as reported In the test wnual (Bennett & 
GelirA, 197S)* Slace the tast i& speeded (there is ft time limit of 
only five minutei)j ^ measure of internal consistency reliability would 
not be appropriate. 

The remaining reliability coefficients in Table 1 measure internal 
consistenQy^ and were computed using the &verage Itmi intercorrelation 
au^ented for scale length by the SpearmfiJi-' Brora forOTala, As was the 
case for means aJid standard deviattons^ there is no comparable reliability 
figure from other studies for the sum of core job characteristics, but 
the coefficient of ,8l foimd here indicates adeciuate stability. All the 
reliability coefficients found hey& for the questionni.lre scales are 
sufficiently high to indicate scale stability and coTOare favorably to 
those reported in HacKman and Oldham (Note 7) and Oldh^ et al, (Note 8)* 

The reliability of the total performance rating score depends on 
the nuniber of items answered. It vill be recalled that supervisors first 
indicated which work factors on the rating form were important to tha 
Job being evaluated and then rated their subordinates only on those 
factors that ware Considered at least "Sometimes important". The mean 
lnter-=ittm correlation on the form was *55* Therefore ^ if a supervisor 
had rated an employee on all k2 items, the interna^ consistency reli- 
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aMllty figiired from the Spearman-Broim foraula vould bti .98, Since m 
supervisor rated all k2 items 1 a more conservative estimate Vas appropj«l- 

At lesit half of tlit raters responded to the same 19 Itemi* UPing 
. ; ifc-ems i. conservative estimate of scale lengthy the internal con^ 
slstency reliability coefficieEt is still ,961 as reported in Table 1» 
Such a high fellahillty coefficient shovs very strong agreement and 
prohably refiects a good deea of "halo" in rating employees* 

Results of Hypothesis Tests 

Tlie results of the regression ajia^ses testing the hypotheses pre- 
sented in Chapter IV are ehora In Tahle 2. In terms of the overall 
multiple all hypotheses were supported at £^<,001, The ability aJid 
motivation cOB^osite predicted performance vith R - ,22^ and the com- 
posites of enriched Job chaj^acterlstlcs and grovth need strength pre- 
dicted motivation vith E - ,3k and gro^h satisfaction with R - ,73* 

The QveraU multiple R's do not tell the whole story ^ hovev^er. In 
H3^<^thesis I* it ^ v: v^'^ted that performance would first be eorrelated 
positively with aMl/.iy, This result is confirmed in Table 1 (r ^ .18^ 
£<*001) and was, in fact^ partly brought about by the selection of the 
subsmple from the original seisple, Hypothes±E I also stated that add- 
ing intrinsic motivation would increase the prediction of performance 
from ability. This step was also confirmed by an F test for the incre- 
ment in the multiple R (MGNemarj 1962)^ as shown in Table 2. Finally^ 
Hypothesis I predicted that the interaGtion of ability and Intrinsic 
motivation would add significantly more to the prediction of performariGe; 
this part of the hypothesis was not confirmed^ as shoTO in Table 2. Thus 
the results show that intrinsic motivation increases the prediction of 
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Table 2 

Results of Regression Analyses Testing I^otheses 
Modal R Increment 



llgrpothesis 1 1 Correlations with Job Performance 



A as*** 

F - 5.33* 

A + M .22*** 



] 

A + M + (A % M) ,22*** 



^ P ^ .n ns 



H^^otheslB 11^ Correlations with Motivation 



1 F g 1.30 na 
J + G .5I4*** ^ 

1 P g ^35' ns 



J + 0 + (J 5C G) .5^4*** 



HypothesiB III r Correlation with Growth Satisfaction 

1 pa aa.Uo*** 

J + G .73*^* 



J + G + CJ 3c G) .73*** 



J F ^ .80 ns_ 



Note . N ^ 353 

*P<*055 **S< 'Ol, ****p<.001, n£ ^ non-slgniflcant 
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perfoi'iu^ince from sbiX:tjr in an additive but not in mi iutaractive 
way. 

In :..yr-:;%iv:^di B II, since no priority was given to which of the main 
variables, enriched Job characteristicr, or individual growth need strength 
would enter first into the multiple regression equation ^ these two vari- 
ables were permittei t:o enter stepwise. Since intrinsic motivation cor^ 
related strongly with i:riched Job characteristics = +*5^^) and almost 
not at all with growth need strength (r^ = -.02), the Job characteristici 
entered the multiple regression equation first. Neither of the next two 
stepi. — adding growth need strength or the interaction of enriched Job 
charactoristics Biid growth need strength—significantly increased the 
multiple R. 

Thus Hypothesis II received support only because of the correlation 
of one variable j enriched Job characteristics ^ with intrinsic motivation. 
Oldham et al. (Note 8) likewise found a ^significant correlation of .36 
between their combined measure of enriched Job characteristics (Motivating 
Potential Score) and internal motivation for 201 clerical workers (^c.OOl)^ 
and an r_ of .00 bet-v^en growth need strength and internal motivation. 
Haclonan and Oldham (Note 7) also foujid that Motivating Potential Score 
correlated more strongly than groxrth need strength with internal motiva^ 
tion (r's = .h6 and .IT respectively for an N of 658), although the growth 
need strength £ was statistically significant at £<.001 in their study* 
The pattern of results produced in testing Hypothesis II is not wholly 
inconsistent with past research^ then^ although the model in Figure 3 
was only partially supported* 

The same predictors tested in Hypothesis II were expected to add to 
the predictiorx of grovrth satiBfaction according to Hypothesis III, Again, 
enriched Job characteristics entered the multiple regressinn equation 
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first with a zero-order correlation of ,69* Mtitm grovth need strangth 
increased the multiple R to ,73, a statistically significant increment. 
However 5 the heta weight for growth need strengbh was negative in this 
regression equation, reflecting the fact that growth need strength MM 
, a significant correlation with growth satisfaction in the negative direc- 
tion = -^-17, £ .001). Consequently the significant incremental F 
cannot be taken as support for Hypothesis III, since having greater 
growth need strength* was related to having a lesser degree of growth 
satisfaction. 

The negative relationship between growth need strength and growth 
satisfaction is contrm-:. to the finding of Hactaan and Oldham (Note 7), 
who foimd a low positive relationship (r - .08^ £<,05), Kail and 
Nougaim (1968) also found si^if leant positive Dorrelations within the 
mwrn time period for need strength and neeu ^satisfaction of achievement/ 
esteem and self^actualization needs. Lawler and Suttle (197?) found no 
significant relationship for simultaneous strength of and satisfaction 
of Maslow^s higher order needs akin to growth (Maslow., 1970), The find^ 
ings in the present study regarding gro>rth need strength and growth 
satisf actio:, .ire thereforo Inconsistent with other empirical findings, 
and an explanation of the Inconsistency is not immediately apparent* 
This is especially problematic since Hackman and Oldham (Note 7) used 
the same JDS scales as thoBe used here* Neither their study nor the 
present one showed substantial results with the JDS scales, but the cor»- 
relations were statistically significant in opposite directions. 

The third component hypothesised to contribute to the prediction of 
growth satisfaction was the interactlvr of enriched Job characteristics 
and growth need strength. This interaction did not contribute signifi- 
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cantly to the multiple as shown in Table 2. 

The models in Figure 1 and 2 were not supported by the data of this 
study. The findings suggest the models should he modified in two major 
ways. In the first place, all parent he ti-.^il expressions should be elim- 
inatedj since none of the interaction terms added signif"^ "antly to the 
prediction of the three cirteria. Secondly, growth nt rength did 

not contribute in the specified way to the prediction of intrinsic motiva-- 
tion or growth need satisfaction and should be eliminated from the models. 
The results of this one study 3 especially non-significant results , are 
not sufficient gromids for making buch modifications to the models cf 
course p 

Additional R.rgression Analyses on Performance 

The intercorrelatlon matrix presented in Table 1 suggests a further 
analysis before eliminating growth need strength as a meaningful predictor 
ir ^igure 3* even with the resiilts of this study. The regression of 
iiitri ic motivation on growt>^ ^ed strength and enriched job character- 
. was calculated to tes^ ^odel in Figure 3. The retjults ijhowed 

that Job characteristics accounted for of the variance i the motiva- 
tion scale, while growth need strength accouiited for none of it. On the 
other hand^ growth need strength correlated ,l8 with perfcrmance (2_<,00l) 
and was relatively independent of enriched Job characteristics or ability. 
It was hypothesised, then, that a major defect in the testing of the 
me iel ^rith this data could be the measurement of intrinsic motivation. 
If this is true, it seems more appropriate to deal only with the three 
primary independent v^iables (ability, enriched Job characteristics, 
and growth need strength) as inputs to the prediction of performance in 
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the present study. 

Before pr:.. ieding with this modified approach, each pair of Inde- 
pendent V Lriables and their interaction vere examined ae possil pre- 
dictor.; of performance. Thus the following exploratory hypotheses were 
tested : 

Hypothesis IV > Performance = Ability + Growth need strength + 

(Ahility x Grovth need strength), 
Hypfithesis V , Performance = Ability + Qiriched J oh character- 
istics + (Ability X Enriched job characteristics). 
Hypothesis VI . Performance - Growth need stre-.gth + Enriched 
Job characteristics + (Orowth need strength x Enriched 
job characteristics). 
The results of these analyses are shown in Table 3* In each case^ 
the first main effect was significant, adding the second main effect 
was statistically significant according to the incemental F test^ but 
adding the interaction did not add significantly to the prediction jf 
performance. All regression weights for the main effects were in a 
positive direction. The final multiple i\*s were approximately the same 
for each two-variable model. Thus the use of all three primary independ 
ent variables as predictors of performance appeared defensible. 

Finally, a three-^ variable model was tested. The complete model 
would hj'-pothesize that ability should correlate with performance; that 
growth need strength and ririched Job characteristics would each then 
add a significant component to the prediction; that the three two-way 
interactions of the three variables would add significantly m.ore to the 
prediction; and that the tliree-way interaction would add significantly 
even more to the prediction. The usefulness of the interaction terms 
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Table 3 

Rer.iilts of Additional Regression Analj. es on Pi'Tformance 



Two«Variable Models g R 

A .18*** 

A + G .25^*^ 

A + G + (A X G) .2^*^* 



] 



Increment 



F 

F 



10,10^* 
99 n£ 



A 

A + J 

A + J + (A X J) 



J 



F 
F 



1.05 ns 



C + J 

G + J + CG X J) 



Three'-Varia'bl ^ Models 



A 

A + G 

A ^' G + J 



A+G+j+(AxG) 
+ (A X J) + (G X J) 

A + G + J + (A X G) 
+ (A X J) + (G X J) 
+ (A X G X j) 



.18**^ 
23^'^^ 



"1 



R 



Note . N - 353 

£<.05. **£<,01, ^^^£<.001 



] 



F 
F 



5.95* 
,01 ns 



increinant 



F = 10.07** 

F ^ 1,21 HE 



F ^ 



.19 ns 



F = .95 n£ 
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appears possi°ble theoretically but improbable empirically, since none of 
the interaction ' ♦^rms in any equations tested so far with this data had 
been meaningfully related to the criteria. 

As expected 5 the results in Table 3 indicate that while ear- of 
the three variables rv'^u^ an additive contribution to the predlc ion of 
performance in a positive direction, adding neither the two'-way inter- 
actions nor the three-way interaction had a significant impact. A final 
F test was calculated to see if the three-way interaction added signifi- 
cantly to the three mail: effects ^ ignoring the tvo-^way interactions* 
Thi3 also was not significant. 

The additional analyses indicated that, for this data, the most 
explanatory and yet the most parsimonious model for predicting perfcrm- 
ance from ability and Intrinsic motivation and its determinants is as 
shown in Figure 5* 



toriched Job 
characteristics 



Gro'rtTth need 
strength 





Intrinsic 
motivation 

= = J 



Per f orM^nce 



Figure 5, Modified model of ability and intrinsic 

motivation factors affecting performance , 
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Analysis of Re suit g by Race and Se x 

As indicated in Chapter IV , the oomposition of the sample was pri=- 
marlly White females. Neverthelees there were enough Blacks aiid males 
to permit some simple comparisons by race ajid sex. 

The means and standard deviations of the variatlss by race and sex 
are shown in Table along >d.th t-tests for the significance of differ-- 
ence between means. Where the t=tests were significajit , the majority 
group had higher scores. That is 5 Whites scored signif icajitly higher 
than Blacks on ability and performance , and females scored higher than 
males on ability and enriched job characteristics. The ability differ-- 
ences by race were not surprising since they are frequently found. Dif- 
ferences in job performance in favor of Whites have also been reported 
among a variety of studies in the literature (Boetop 1972)* Since the 
ability test measured clerical aptitude ^ or perceptual speed and accuracy ^ 
the finding of higher average scores for females was also a replication 
of previous findings (Maf*c^-by & Jackllnj 19?^ , pp* 38^-39 ). 

The finding that females reported their Jobs to be higher on en^ 
riched job characteristics wab ■ lat surprising in light of the fact 
that the mal^s were, on the average 5 in jobs of a higher level (r^^ of 
job grade and sex = -*27s £<.00l). Whites were also in higher level Jobs 
than Blacks (r^-^ of Job grade and race - -'23^ ^<,00l)^ yet this did not 
result in the expected significant difference in their perneptions of 
the enriched nature of their Jobs. One answer to this eni^oa may come 
from perceptions of challenge* In the world of work generally. White 
males may have higher expectations of what a Job should be^ since they 
have traditionally held more challenging and autonomous Jobs* Consequent- 
ly males may pirceive the nmm J':b as leas challenging than females, and 
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Table k 

Means ani Stinaard Deviations of Variables by Race and Sex 





Mtes 
(If = 298) 


Blacks 
(N = 55) 


Msan 
Diffsr- 








Variable 


X 


S.D. 


f 


S.D. 


ence 


t 


P 




AVi i ,'4.,, 


31. Oil 






8.61 




3.T3 






Intrinsic lotivation 


5.30 


1.05 


5.00 


1.05 


+ ,30 


1.95 


ns 




Enriched job cbaraoteri 


itlcs k-M 


1.02 


1^.33 


.99 


+ ,11 




ns 




Grovth need itrength 


3.13 


.53 ■ 


3.13 


.112 


.00 




ns 




Growth satisfaction 


1 Pi/ 


1,63 


ij.03 


1.35 


+ .23 


1.00 


, ns 




PerforBiance 


3.^3 


s 


3.3T 


Jl 


+ .26 


2.95 


,01 






Femi 
(H = 


lies 
295) 


■:iles 
(HM8) 


Differ- 








Variable 


X 


S.D. 


X 


Sj. 


ence 


t 


P 






30.98 




26.93 


Lk2 




3.62 


.001 




Intrinsic lotivation 


5.29 


1.05 


5.09: 


1.05 


+ .20 


1.32 


ns 




Enriched job charflcteriE 


tics 4.ii9 


1.00 


li.oB 


LOO 


+ .^1 


2.85 


.01 




Growth need strength 
Grovth satisfiutiori 


3.11 


1.58 


3.23 
3.95 


1.62 


- .12 

+ .3^ 


i.Tl 
l.itp 


ns 

ns . 




Pirfomnce 




.61 


3.53 




^0? 


Jo 


ns 
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ViTiites may perceive the same Jo^ as less challenging than Blacks* 

Another possi'ble answer is that a higher job grade does not neces- 
sarily reflect a more t-ra Iched job. Job grades are assigned for salary 
administratioii purpoties^ and factors like carrying laj^ge amoiints of money 
(which males did more freq^uently than females) could raise the job grade 
but eorich tUe job very little. 

Table 5 shows the zero-order oorrelations of vsriables and composites 
with criteria for each race and sex. The composites were derived using 
the regression weights from the combined sample and were treated as 
simple variables in the intercorrelation matrix. 

The predictions of motivatiori and growth need satisfaction from their 
proposed determinants were almost identical by race and sex, a notable 
absence of differential predictioii. The correlations with performance 
showed noticeable differences, however, especially by race. All variables 
and composites correlated significantly with performance for Whites and 
females 5 an expected finding since White females comprised the majority 
of the sample from ^"hich tt^ regression weights were derj -^ed, Nona , of 
the correlations with perfomance was Blgnif leant for Blacks. Moreover, 
the magnitude of the correlations was generally too small to suggest 
that simply increasing the sample sir.e fiiomewhat voi. Ld yi.eld significant 
results, 

Most^ of the correlations with performance were non^-signif leant for 
males also, although the magnitude of the r^- s was generally higher than 
those for Blacks* The most pronounced differencr-s between thp race and 
sex analyses appear' in the last two rows of Table 5* In spite of non- 
significant rj B between any of the main variables and performs "^ce for 
males, the Abil:^'t.y + Growth need strengt,h + Enriched Job characteristics 
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Zero-Order Corrslitions of Variables and Coipositswitii Criteria ty Race and Sex 



Whites Blaeks Peniales Males 



Correlations with MQtlvatiQn 

Enriched Joh characteristics .53*'* ,58*** ,5M«» .53*«* 

Growth need strength =,01 -.09 ,11 

Job/GNeed coipoaite ,53*** .62*** .55*** .53*** 

Correlations with Growth Satisfaction 

Enriched Joh chiricteristics i^*" .11*** 

Growth need strength -.IT** -.1? -.1] -,l6 

Job/GNeed co^osite ,P^* .63*** .p^* 

Correlations with PerforDincg 



Motivation 

Ability/niotivation eoiposite 
Enriched Job characteristics 
Growth need strength 
Ability/Job oonposite 
Ability/GNeed coniposite 
Ability/GNaed/Job eoiposite, 

including interactions 
Ability/GNeed/Job coniposite, 

without interactions 





.13 


.11** 


.21 


J 


.0" 


.13* 


.05 


.21*** 


.15 


.22*** 


,20 


.15** 


.09 


.13* 


.21 


,23*** 


-.05 




.25 


.23*** 


.16 


.22*** 


.19 


.28*** 




.22*** 


.31* 


.32*** 


.01 


.25*** 


.3?** 


. 30*** 


.06 




.36** 



»£<.05, **i<.01, ***£<. GDI 



composite correlated significantly vith performe,nce (£^<.0l) either with 
or without the interaction terms, These correlations were ,37 and ,36 for 
males 3 compared tc *01 and .06 for Blacks* (The two samples had an 
overlap of 10 Black males s which a^es the difference even more notable.) 

A suggested interpretation can he found by examining some of the 
other data. The only other camposita which correlated significantly with 
peri'ornLance for males was that of ability and growth need strength, A 
re-examination of Table k shows that the only reversal of the trend for 
the Whites and females to have higher scores than the Blacks and males 
was growth need strength for males. This sex difference was not statisti-- 
cally significant j but it was a reversal of the patt;vJ%n and the probabil- 
ity of the difference being that great by chance was less than ,10, 
Hactaan and Oldhaa (Note 6) also found that males ^2-:red higher on growth 
nead strength i although tests of statistical signi.. ;. jaiiGe were considered 
inappropriate for their data, 

While nn conclusions can be drawn from non'- ^^dgnif icant results , the 
tentative suggestion Is offered that there may be a compensatory factor 
opera* In/-; ao:^e for xi^es, Though generally lower than females in clerical 
ability, t. " ^.lales nad greater growth need strength this could possibly 
be a counterbalancing f actor producing a significant composite prediction 
of performance. That a compensatory model is tenable is indicated by 
the standaj I'lzed regression weights derived from the total saniple, In 
both the Ability/GNeed composite and the Ability /GNeed/Job composite, 
these weights were approximately the same for all main effects* 

On the other hand, mean scores for the Blacks did not reveal any 
variables measured in this study that would (at this time) compensate 
for their lesser clerical ability. But some other evidence could be 
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interpreted as iiidlcating that this need not alwaya be the case. In 
hoth the White and Elack s^ples. intrinsic motivation was positivery 
correlated vith taQure in the B ' • ^ .18, p<,01 for >^ite&= £^ .28, 
p<*05 for Blacks). This could msM iihat with more e^^erience in the 
organization, the Blacks might he given the opportunity to develop 
additional intrinsic motivation. 

Such as increase in intrinsic raotivation would more likely come 
from increased exposure to enriched job characteristics than from an 
increase in grovth need strength, according to these data. Apart from 
the fact that enriched Job characteristics were the ■^.^j'dLiy dcteminants 
of intrinsic motivation as measured in thU ly, c :hei findings lead 
to the sme conclusion. In the White sample , tenure did not relate 
significantly to g^rowth need strength (r_ ^ -*05) but did related posi- 
tive^^y to enriched Job characteristics (r^ = .20, g^'.OOl). One inter- 
pretation of these relationships is that growth need strength may be a 
more stable 5 long-term characteristic of individuals while for any 
given individual J Job characteristics may much more eafily change with 
time. Specif ically, individuals may be advanced to more challenging 
Jobs as they gain experience and csji handle more responsibility. Al- 
though neither growth need strengrbh nor enriched Job characteristies 
correlated significantly with tenure for the Black sample (r^ = -,12 
and +,20 resp^f*tively ) , two of the core Job characteristics did relate 
positively to tenure— task identity and autononLy (both r^'s = .3'^ 
^<,05)' This siiggests that the Interpretation applied to the 
may be similarly applied to tha Blacks. 

The arguments above assume a spcgifjc causal relationship, i.e., 
gaining experience increases the likelihood of having challenging Job 
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assignments. Moreover tlie assimiptlon is made -that gaining experience 
does not "cause" increases in grovbh need strength or in ability, since 
correlations of these two TariaMes vith tenure vera not significant 
for the total sample* Ratlier, theee individual differenees -variables 
are more long-t^rm^ atabl© charaGteristlcs that do not change much 
QV^er time. 

I'h.ese eorrelatlonal data can be suhjected to different Interpreta- 
tions I however. Briployees vho have experienced more en^'iched Jobs may 
"be more llKely "to stay with the Qrgani^*at ion, or other unmeasiLTed vari- 
ables could create the corTelatlon between enriclied Job characteristics 
and tenure* For exainple , eimployees 'who stay ori a job may have to 
reduce any cognltiv^e dissoiiajice (Festlngers 1957) created by continuing 
to work at a Jo^ vhich was initially peraeived as rather dull* Forget-- 
ting hypothetical unmeasured vaj^iables for the moment ^ the implications 
from either causaJ, interpretation of the measured variables is the same 
enrich the employeeB- Jobs* (Thi.s would not be expected to change the 
correlation of enriched Job characteristics and jerrormance but to 
raise the av^erage level of intrinsic niotlvatloti and ' perf omance, ) En- 
riching Johs may be especially Imjortant for the Blacks ^ vhose ability 
and perforinance %rere significantly lovrar than those of the Whites, 

Although there is no direct ev^ldence from tlie correlations in 
Q'able 5 that enriched Jobs w^ould increase perforiRanoe for Blacks , there 
is at least strong evidence that it might increase growth satisfaction. 
One suggestion for future research is to enrich the Jobs of the Blacks 
by work redesign or personnel placement and, after a sufficient tlmep 
collict nev data from the sajne indtviduala. In particular^ it would 
be interesting to see if their perceptions of enriched Job ehaa^acter-* 
istlcs incrtaae, if these perceptlDns relate to performance, and If an 
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Ability/ job cqniposlti or an Abllitjr/01IeidL/Jol5 compoaite will them 
significantly predict performance* ^irnover rateg for this experi- 
mental croup could be contraatei with a. Gonparable control group 
whose JoTsa weje not eiiriehed to explore the "tenablLlty of the alterna- 
tive causal Interpretation of the coTreLatlons found in this, study* 

Ajno^her dimension should eKplered in studying the performajice 
of Blacks ia cnj^lched Joba, OlihM aL. (llote 8) t^^othesized tlat 
disBatle faction vlth envlronmeiit al or conteKtual factors may ^modercite 
the Impact of enriched world since such diasat isf action ms^ distraet 
employee a frooi vhatever riGhness exists In the worfc itself* In other 
\f0rdS5 \rhmn enployees are not satlified irtth their pay, Job security 3 
co-workers and/ or superv^laorSj tielr response to ©a enriched Job may 
be diminished* 

Altliough ertrlnsic motlvsticn and satisfaction were not studied tn 
tliis research^ social satisfacticri (nth co-wrkers , not supervisors ) 
was Included as a supplementary ^ee,sur*e, In Oidhaja et al, - a (Note 8) 
study using the iTPS with 201 clerical workers in a ^ank, social satis- 
faction moderated the relationship betireen Motlv^ating Potential Score 
ajid performance* En tine present itudyj Blacks v/ere significantly less 
satisfied vlth social factors theii \^ire Wliltes (^b ^ ^*12, ^<,Q^)^ 
aiid social satisfaction was posltiirely correlated w^ith performance for 
the sample as a w-hole (r^ = .185 ^< *O01), Thm correlation of social 
satisfaction with performance did jiot quite reach statistical signifi- 
cance for Blaoks ^ *33* j^<,10)i although, its magiiltude was greater 
than that for Whites, Although thm data are iMonclusivei a pre-e^ist- 
ing condition for Blacks to respond to enartched Job characteristics ma^ 
be increaied co-'Vrorlcer cooperation and acceptance. 
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C oil eluding^ Rgfl^^kg 

Thm mont lajoftaat rinding from tMs feaewcii ms that ability aod 
motivation predicted Jd^ performnce i« an additive vay but not In ati 
tntera.c"bive way, Vhether aotlYation was laeaBUred by a direct measiara 
of istrlnsic motiratiori or by either of Its assmed determlnRnts j th« 
flndiag of additlrity b-ut no internet ion -vras supported, This vas 
eepecially uDteworthy Lm light of the fact that one of the hypothesised 
deteriiLlnants was a percelyed orgaBi^atioji factor (enriclied job character- 
istics) and one tfas an ladirllual aon-aMllt^ factor (gyovfch need streiigtii). 
StatliticELl eunalyses based on the revised model (Figure 5) provided 
eifidence that ovmr and above the pr^dictlo:! of ^oh perfcrmance provided 
by ability", growth aaed strength rnaiei a useful contribution^ and over 
axid above both of tha higlily InaividiiaL dlff trenees'-Drierited factors^ 
enriched J oh charaet eristics mkm a uaaful ccntrllsution. The interac- 
tions of any or all of these terais ^er^ not niseful in prediction* It 
is possi'bLe,, of courses that to the extent tliat the measures departed 
from being true ratio scales 5 their producti may^ contain error ajid henee 
their Interactions may be more dtfflcult to deiaonstrata- 

What does the finding of no interaction meaji? Statist Ically it 
means that the predictiDn of job petforaancs fTon ability aiid intrlnsiG 
motivation (or ite determinants) is linear rather than nonllnew in 
nature* Increased intrinsic motivation raises averauge levela of perform^ 
aocCj and adding measujee of ability increases tlie pradLctatllity of 
Job performance. The absence of an interactiDn means that there is no 
^eater impact of '^adding" the same anaomt of motivation to a high 
abilitjr person than to a low abllit;r peri^on, 
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A.t the practical leYslg the modified ao del iiiggests that Job per- 
forman'Ce vilL be increased both by" selecting eaiplorees of high ability 
and higher growtli need stren^h sad by placiiie them on Jobs perceived 
as enriched. Yet slace no interaction effects were fomdj. either method ^ 
of increasing motlvfttlon can T^e used vith persons at an^ ability level 
without concern for the individual '^s standing on the other motivational 
variable, That iSj If a job eMicbment progTaaa rere undertaken , there 
ne&d be no paxtieular coTOern about Aether or not the e^plo^rees T^hose 
jobs Fere eruriched had high gxovfch need stren^h or not. Enrichins the 
jobs should add a relatively constants positive motivatioaal. factor 
across emploj^eeSj at least at the cLiricaj lev^L arid for the types of 
&mploye&B studied here* Conversely » an.e could select employees for 
higher ^*owth need strength ^ and eacpect a motiiration gaiii from such 
select irity whether thay vere placed in jobs oi hlgl\ or lov degrees of 
enrichment, 

One direction that future research can taie is to can firm In both 

the BBm& and different types of settings whether or not the interaction 

of ability and motivatiozi Is irideed a o^rth^ If multiple regression 

methods are used properly to te.st the hypothesis , g^"^ interactive effects 

fou^d can be teited for their relative iisefulness* If Interactions are 

found in some c ire instances but not others tfo^ exmple ^hey^ may appear 

in laboratory settings but not field settlngSi or in high level Jobs 

but not low level Jobs) ^ thete circumstancei and contingencies need to 

be defined. The issue of whether or not ability and motivation interact 

is not Just a theoretical debate— it can affect jolicy decisions such 

) 

as how best to app^ach work rede sign* In fact^ Installations of work 
redesign projects offer the opportunity to test the^valrious models pre- 

lOD 
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sented here as field eMermeata, Such ejcperiments vouZd ba more deflni 
tive glveii a r«fiiiement of the EiBasnres of the key variables to "be 
studied. 

One aspect of the results of this reaearch that aannot be ignortd 
is the smail magnitude of "both sLmpie a.nd multiple correlatlDiis. Iven 
thougli steps were taken to majcim.ise the validity coeffleients Tor the 
ability teatp the a^eaultiiig correlation was approxiniately the same as 
the average report ed by Ghisellt (1966) , The highest tagt validity coef 
ficient for any one Job group »36| i^hich is also approxiiLately the 
same as the average maximum correlation between ability teats a.nd 
performance (Ghiselll^ I966)* 

As a result otf the generally low cor2*elationSi only a small percent 
age of the mrlance In Job perfoTmajice vas accounted for, It should be 
noted s ho'^eYers that one importMt class of determinanti of Job perfarm-- 
ance, e^Timio motivatloni was mot included In this rasearch* This 
meeins that €vea given perfect measiiremtnt of all the variahles In the 
rasearchj prediction of performance vouXd necessarily be ineomplete. 
Another factoT which could have dimnlshed the sige of the ccrrelations 
was restrlctioa of range due to use of the ability 'teat in selection. 
In this atudy^ ability alone accounted for 3% of the variance in 
perf ormajice ; adding intrinsic notivatiorij it was possible to explain 3% 
of the VErianee . Wth the modified aodel^ adding growth need strength 
to ability increased the proportion of v^ariance in job perfonnanGe ac- 
counted for to and adding enriched Job charaGteristics to the other 
tvo predictors meant that 8% cauld be accounted for. The fact that 
these three vai^iablfs each added ineani^gfully to the prediction in an 
additive but not an interactive my is prOTOcative. The fact that they 
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a.11 added So little is dlicoitf^aglngi 

The falLut^e to aonfim tbe msln effect of growth need etrength as 
a predictor of tntTlnsic tnotiratlm polated to a jossitile problem la 
one or both me%s'ures. One aJLternatlve was to declare the ^owth need 
Btr&ngth measure pTOblematic and imusa^Le, Not ODly did thii acale fail 
to predict intrlnalc motivation , it bad flj:i unexpected negatl'^e correla- 
tion with ^ovth iatisfactioD, ThAt there should always he a positive 
correlation bet^ees groifth need etrecgth and growth satisfaction is not 
irell grounded tn theory , havener. It seens reasoiiable that employees 
\rho really mat chaLle^lng Jobs migbt be moTm dlssatiefled with the 
routlnf; nature of clerical vork than eiiplorees who are leii interested 
In being challwgsdi 

The ^owth seed strength Masure vai retainid md the intrlasiQ 
motivation measort dropjed for other Mttpirleal and theoretical reasons. 
In spite of Its lack of correlatioii with intrinsic motlYatlQni ^owtb 
need strength related significantly to perfonnance ^ the final ariterlon* 
Moreover 5 multiple regreseion anal^rsea supported the use of grovfch 
need strengrthj aQrlehed job eharact eristios and aMllty in the predJ otlon 
of performance. Oils three-vajtahle eqiiatlon accounted for 2/3 more 
variaace In Job ptrforafinee than did the coabination of ahillty and the 
motivation measare . devious models (Haelman & Oldham, 19T5 i Roheyj 
ISTk'^ Wanousi 197^4 Oldham et al» ^ Hote 83 also used job chwacteristiGg 
and growth need strength to predict perfornimce directly (althoufh in 
iJi interactive design), so that elimination of the motivatiott measure 
is not unprecedgnted, 

There vas also a theoretical reason for retailing the gj'Oirfth need 
strtn^h measure- The data supported the hypothesle that Intrinsic aotlva- 
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tion aided ability in the predlctiori of perf omauce , aj^d 29^ of the 
variance in the intrinsic motlvatioii aeasure was due to the variance 
in anrlched Job characteristics. The remaining 71^ is a mystery. The 
JDS intrinsic motivation measiire simply sa^s that |ood performajiGe on 
tht Jot leads to good feelings and poor performance leads to 'bad feeliniS| 
vhy more enriched Jobs lead to those feelings is unspecified, MDreover, 
the motivation scale includes two Iteas that are not individuali^^ed hut 
require speculation about the feelings of others on the BSMm or a similar 
Job* The discovery in this research that growth aeed strength adds signi- 
ficantly to the prediction of job perforisance along vrlth enriched Jo^ 
characteristics and ability supplied an individual differences component 
that aided the understanding of th-e intrinsic motivation eonstruct* 

QQ^rtrnct of Intrlrislc motivation is essential to the modified 
model of Figure 5s however. Task ctiaracteri sties cannot influence job 
perforruance directly | they only do so by influericlng the individual's 
intrinsic niotivatlon. The same may he said for growth need strength* 
Perhaps the construct of intrinsic TOtivation is too complex to mea- 
sured by a f iw simple questtonnaire Items * Individuals may be avare 
that they prefer challenging jotis and be aware of hov challenging their 
Jobs are— especially experienced employees. But it may be difficult 
to realise that one is intrinsically aotivated to perforni well on a 
job because the end result rtll be the satisfaction of a very basic need 
(an Innate need according to Deci ^ 19T5 and Masla^^ 1970) to be com= 
patent and self-determining, Perhaps Judgments of intrinsic inotivation 
from depth interview data or projtetlve tests are alternatives worth 
exploring. As for this research^ in the end we are left with an empty 
b03C — a construct within a model but without a meaeiire,' 
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LETOT TO SOTER7IS0RS 

July, 1975 

To I Supervisor Afltoe@sed 



Sub J act : leet Vajldatloa St_ug^ 



We are presently involvtd in a major reeearch effort^ as required 
by the Federal Qoyertmmt^ to vaj.ldate the tests prai&atly used in 
eelecting candldatee tor ttQtt^offlclsLl Jobs. The study is tKminlng 
two factors: the extent to ^hlch test rsBults are pyedlctors of 
perfomajice and eecondly^ the relationship betvem Jiob character- 
istics , staff member Intareet Mid perfomajice. 

In order to make this rtaeareh mea^ilngfuls %re m^m BBkxng you to 
complete an attached queatioiinaiT& for each stajpf wember under your 
supervision who is incl'uded in the sMple group, Wa SJre also asking 
the participating staff mOTbera t& cDmplete a sipta^at& queitlcnnalre 
about their jobs ajid worlc iwtereste. 

The infomation that you p:rQiriae will be reviwad oniy by our outside 
constating fim. The results of this study will jreported to the 
Ba^ only for all partlQlpwts as a group. 

I am sure you mderstanid tbs^t your se curate and can^lid responaei Eure 
crucial to the succeis of the project. 

Please return these forms ^ im the envelope provldedi^, within one week 
if possible I the timing ot this reeeajch is impOTtrnxt* 

^ank you for your coop wat ion. 



(Name and tit la Of officer) 
Personnel DlrlilDri 
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SUP^VISOK^t HATING FORM 



(The actiiaL rating form pi^lnted oa one sheet 
of papwi 8 i/a X 13 X/a ^XQhm. Thm jrint was 
r^du^aefl in size and thm p^g-a arranged vertlc^ly.) 
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soiivisoE'e wmmM of job m piforiii 

(F91 research purpoees otHy] 



Staff tobar'i Ins 



Job TiUs 



Dept. 



Qm im I) 



Supewiaor'i ims 



DiicfiQi ra mmimB 



M I: Firet ¥e wti likf im te ev^uite thi riquiresieiiti of the Job sta, Please refli il^^ 
work fsrter Ustad bilot uid indicate how iiportmt thst fictor ii for the job you are s?iiuatlj. 
Put tiie appropriate mkt ivm the icale belov mkt the W colun on tha im m 
statiifiiit 



1 



2 



inportiist 



(14) 

(10)2 



{Mi] 

(164!) 

(20-21) 

(2^23) 
(2^5), 

mi 

30-31) 

mi] 

(3WI) 
(3i-39) 
(W) 



Oeldoa 



liportaflt 




iprtffit 



^ork Factor! 



PrtJirei fQriS_md ioGiigiitg aesurate 
FrepM'eB forig and iosTOUte ^ uiekl: 



^mm Ideas clearlj in vriting 
ttes ascujata eoiputatioai 



^ irfsms niEirleal o|grsti5: 
Deteralnis and iHei cofres 



frMierik i petition 



liiires proper litiliiation ofBaohinajiffii 



yirlflei Infoiiation eorrist 



CQdii information aQCiiritaLy 



Mei infomtlon aiild]^" 
SrsitiS or msitttalni favo n'ble euitoMir relationi 



itm arrajigfnieiits forfflsetlpga. lunch es id travel 
Haiiitiing CTplete and s sciffatejeeorgg and fileg 




Ierjc 





Jot 




tfofk lacten 








Gollieti QVirdui pOT^nts 








DiveloBi iiprovad lyiteii aitliods 


mi) 






Eiooncilii diiefipmelsi in recordi 


mi) 






Sorts ioeiiiats cofriet^ 








Borti dociiiots QuielLiy 








Proiotsi Biiik's iir^eei 




m) 






Asiures that dooiiinte eoif vith rigulitlaiiS 








Oeunti id4 mm mum tmint 


im) 






Miintiini firotitlt offieir sni etaff rilatiooi 








PoitB or pecQids dati loeurite]^ 


m) 






Posts or rieordi iiti liLMs 








Adhifes to etilot initriietions or jweediiTiS 


mi] 








(68-69) 






!^in| spiii 


(?0-1ll 














toireiiii cwi in iindliai aegotii'bla iteffl 








Operitis mwM iquipaent 








Diteiiinei ap^ropriati isposition of ifleuienti 


(Ml 






Oe^illi infoiiaation aid prijifei reprts 


(14) 


(1243) 






leiiehii ricofii lai locate 


m 


(li*-15) 






Hikei or Mcipts papents with fi¥ mm 




(16-11) 






liti^liihii irorowliti prioritiei in m ml sehiiule 


( 18-19 1 






frilns other itiff le^eri ' ■ 


(Ml 






Aiiiffls vork to otliirs iffieieat]^ 


(22^23) 






Mm tlii reipict' mi Goopiritioa of iubor dijatsi 








Follows w wort of subordiBitii 


im 1 






Istablishis hlgh_ ataffltods of pirtoanei foj iukrdinitie 
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iart III Ip¥ m mM like jm to svaluate tlie perJommei cf the etiff raeraber shown ibove on 
the noit iiportmt Job factors! Please go im the list of lork faetori igitnj mi iifiluati tlie 
staff leaber's lerfoiiiasa on eaeh vork fietor whiri pi have put a 3i ^ or 5 undir tlis "Jot" 
eoiun, i.e.s "soiatiiesS "sften" or "ilviyi" iipoitmt, hi the ijpropriste mkt froi tlie 
scale belov mkr th§ "ftrforamce" colua oil the line naxt to the stateient, 



1 2 3 k 5 ' 

Poor Fair Good Vei7 Good OupBrlor 
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' APPTOIX 3 
INrT141 LirTER TO I^ffl&YEBS 



To I Staff Mmber Addreiaed 
Subject I Reae^eli Study 



V?& are jristiritly' eonliictiag a Las^t resewcli etucSy at oiw Bank to datcr- 
mine hw staff mmbfre' latareste m.d abilities relate to their jobs* 
2hie Information is n.O'b t&ing requt^ted irtth an lamediatt act ion plM in 
mljidi bnit ratliir to provd4e some px^llininary data for future eonsidara^ 
ticn. 

We would sppa'aeiata ^our filling out a shcrt questionnala^a about how ^rou 
relate to 5rour work a^sslgOTents* Only ouw outeidt consulting firro will 
si# yQU3' answera and thiet will be kept cmpLtttly eonf idantial * rhe 
results of the study vlll raported to the Bai^ only for all partial- 
pants as a g3fDup# 

Part ioijat toil iri thlB study is vholly Yoltrnta-ry^; however i ve hope that 
you ¥111 help us with thli project aiid camplate a, queitiemiaire at a 30 
miiiute Eaeetlng to be li&ld on (datit aaid tlBie) at (looatlQii) , 



CNam^ and title of officer) 
Jaraonnel Dl^ielon 

ce I (to su^perTlsor) 
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To I Staff Member Mdr eased. 



811^ J tet • BtseajDh Study 



SeTersL weeks agOj w^i asked if yo^ wouJ.ii atteiid a meeting for ^he pur^ 
posa of eDmplatlng a short qia^itioanaire In conjunction, "^ith a researoh 
Btixdy being condueted at our Bmk. The efcudjr Is to deternatne Ji&¥ Stsff 
Member i * intartsts and abilities relate to their jobs * 

If jrou vera omaDLa to attend tieia previously^ scheduled meetings be^ 
ca-^ss of meat lea or lepajtmen^al Behtdolesa ife hope th.at you will be 
able to attend oae of tht 30 alnute sessione ehowii belo^i 



Th.Tirs(3a^, August 28^ 10^30 a,ni|i - Induction Rooffl, 11,0* 11 

Thnirgda^r^ Aupist 28* 11*30 a.rail - Induction Room,) S.O. 11 

Thiiriclay^ Au^it 28, 2 3 30 p.m. - rnduotlon RoaQg S,0* 11 

Wednesday, Sept. 3^ 10^30 a.ni* - rrainlag Room 1, H.O. 11 

Wednesday, Sept, 3* lliSO a*m. - Tralnljig Room Is H»Q. 11 

Wetoaedayi Sept, 3^ 5*30 p .n* - Tralniaig Room 1* H,0. 11 

Th\iriday, Sept . 10;30 a,n. - rrainijig Boom 1, K.O, 11 
Tlrurida^rr. Sept, 11;30 a*a. - Traiiiiiig Room 1^ H.O. 11 

Please feel free to call mm oti (fcct. # ) Itf yoii have any questioiis. 



(HMe and title of offic^ar) 
PersoMel Dlvlaioti 

cc : (to iupervisor) 



r 
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Tm (name of bari^ ) SURTOX 



AUGUST ^ 1975 



*nie aQtuaJL tuest lonmlre vasi aontaiiied in a fiye-pa^a booklet, eaeh 
page 8 1/2 X II IsobtB. miai print Inalde the TDOoklet vai redmaid 
in gi2e ajafl the jages were aa^rangad r^rtteally. 
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This quaettonofiiie is part of a Large research stuay baing GOiiductei at 
OUT Bank W oiifcside consulting fira. Iout Individual answers will 
on^ be B&mn by that firm sad the results of the stu^ will reported 
to the Boak oniy for fOLl perttclp^ts as a group. 

Our consultants ^L2X t& eomblning the resjonsei you provide in this quts- 
tionnalre ifith laifomation trom tlie tests ^rou collated in the Persoamel 
Di vie Ion bQfori you vere hlrad; therefore i they naed your niwe on tha 
questlonnatre In order to na.tGh this Infoamatton, 

The queatlODnalM is dt'vldei into severs! sectloaa* Eaah seat ion 
its awn sat of iMtruetions vhieh should te read carefully before pra-- 
Deeding vlth thart seottoni It shctild take no more thaai tvanty minutes 
to complet'fe, ilmBSB moym through the choicee quieMy. 

It is impowaiit ^hat you ms'wer eaeh item as honestly and frankly as 
poeeiblei 

Eiank you tor yovr eooparatloa* 
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pRitMiAimii 



510! ID! 01 

Me part of the qiiistionniiri lelis you to deicriba u otjjatM^ ii you can, Pleiee do |^ 
m thii part of ik peitionniirs to tm to rali p like 91 iislili yoiir job, ^iitioni abut that 
iriU eotti liter. Iiistiadj try to laii ym Seioiiptioni ii aeearite mi u oyertlfe m you poieil]^ cm. 

A giili ^uaitlgn, Ii 01m Balg^ 
Ai To what ixtant doei yoiir job ri|ulia ypn to ml vith liehiQleil eqiilpiiit! 

?ary littlg| the Wwitelj fii^ iiueh; the jot 

job liprse iliQat ripireB aljiOBt eon- 

ao contiet vltli ■ rtiat ^lork vith 

m\mM equipient ^ oliiiiioil apipient, 



m m cm m mm mm i !i wm iccuii Dicsiraioi si mi job 

Ifj for licifflplej jom jot iiquiree p to vork with lachiBioil epipiEiiit a iood deil of the 
tiie-W ilic repirei loie japenork-f ou eirds the mW S li ?is dstie in ths exmpla 



if p do not uniiritind these isitnietiossj pleisi ml for asslitwdi* If ^ou do unieritind thei, 
plaaiebeila, 

i, ^0 wlut irtant does your job yfrtuiie yon to m± eloigly dth otto jiopla [aithir eiiitoiiri, or 
piopluE ralatid JoI)i in thi W)? 

Ufi little, diiiiDi lodiritely; loii ?ery iualij dsiling 

dth other jeopli le tilling vitli othiri vitli other people 

net at ^1 iiieeseiry . is neciiiaiy le in ibiolutely ei- 

ia ddag thi job. siatiil ind crueial 

' (J part of doing the 



Il 



2. Hoif lueh is there in yo«,r fob! ^it is, to wM extant dees yow Job pemit you to deciae m 



yoir om iov to go itent doing wit 



Very littla, thi joi 

livis 11 ^iQit 10 

iov Vlil the work 
is dont. 



4 



Moderate , 

zed mi not undir 
W eoEtroU W I em 
ffliis i&ii dteisloni 



Very luch; the jot 
givii'ie alioet eoi- 
plete riiponiiMlity 
for dicifliag how ind 
vhin the fork is tag, 



3. To MX ixtii Sois jour job invol?i Mm a " vtola" i iid idintifiiii piice of work? That ie, is the 

H ill ■! I ■ - W-WT--m-T1VrfftW»S<WWWF^-,--,|-a - * 

Job I coipliti pice of Fork that lii m Mom iigimiog and gi! Or li it only a small ggt of the 
oviriU plfqt of wopi, vMch is fliiiiid W other people or ty a^tontic laohines? 



^ SB ia » B — » ^ HI ^ SB M M ii« # ^ 



J-lT ^ohi il cfi^i I tiny 
put ef till oYiEiLl 
jieee of 's^pfe; tlii 
iiiult§ of aetlvi- 
tiis cannot toi siii 
In ths tU^ iwdaot 
or lervriqi, 



My Jol ii i isdir- 
ati-ilsid "chunk" of 
thg oviiall jiiee of 
TOrk; ig own contri- 
tatloD can hi iiia in 
the fiftiL outcoie. 



mlm doing 
thi vhole piiet of 
ifork, from itart to 
finish; the resulti 
of ay ictivitiei ire 
lasily eein in the 
flnil product or servici. 



li, tm aucb v^fi ii tkere in your Job! Ilhit is, io whit extant im% thi joh rapiri yoii to do lany 
differeDt tlila|i it voik, uiing a wtety of your skills and tilintaf 



-Very littt«^ the Job 
requirii m to do the 
m% poulini tUop 
over aad ovw yaiJii 



Modemti 
mriety 



„4 .--T 



Very much; the job 
reiuires ae to do 
la^ diffsrint thinge, 
usiiii a Mnbir of dif- 
firent skills and 
talents , 



H 

0 
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5' bi^^4\ri) 



mmt ii fm Job! lit iij m the wiults of yem vsrk likely 
Uves w ?iU4eiBg of stlifr piopitf 



sipificint 



Highly d^tim^i 
tie out«is of 1^ 
voit caa if fist otiir 
feopli in vijy 
taiit vip, 



6. <!» 




I job itsglf pFQi^Ai yeu with infomtlon ^ott joiir wrk pfrfoniifls&? 
I lta^f p^de cluis flout hew veil you m 4giag^-asiae 
iirniieri My provllif 




Modtritily! ioto- 
tlfflei doioi the 
Job provi^B "feed- 
back" to me; eoie- 
tines it doii net. 



lit 15 IQ thit I 
iQieit comtant 
bit" aloiit liov ViU I 
m dolni. 



H 

0 
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Listed telow are i mhf of stiteients which mM hi ussd to deicri^s a joh, You ire to indiciti 
whether gach statiient is an aegurati or an inaaeurate deisription of ^ Joh, 

Once igainj pleasi try to he m ohjeetive is you can in deeitoi bsv lecuritily each itateisnt del- 
crihis your joh-rigirdleBS of whether you like or dislike your Job, 

111 A mm m m mi imm mch smWj mm m mmm^ mm\ 

low acsurate is the statemaat in disorlhin^ J oM 

1 2 3 ' It ^ 6 7 

Veiy Most]j Sli^tl^ Uncirtiin "sn^tJjr ifostly "Vi!y 
inieciffite inaccurate inaseuriti aceurats icciffiti acourati 



ill job ri|idrei m to uii a nu^er of 
eoEilex or hii^i-livel skills . 

Ill job ripires a lot of cooperative 
work ^th other psopli, 

Tk% job is arranged so that I do ^ 
have the dunce to do an intiri pieei 
of work ttm heginnini to end, 

Just doing thi work requjfid by tiie job 
providei iiiny ^mees for m to figure 
out how Will I ii doing , 

Ihe job ii |idti si^le aid ripititive, 

The job CM be done idipitely by i per- 
son working alone--without talking or 
chegking with other people, 



Mi job is one where a lot of othir peo* 
pie em be iffietid by how well the work 
gets done, 

%^ job denies ni a^ Aencg to usi if 
psttonii initiitive or judpint in eiriy- 
ing out thi work, 

li job provides ii the chinci to conplste- 
]y finiih thi pieces of work I begin, 

Ihe job itself providei viiy few clues 
about ^ftithif or not I ai pirfon^ng vslL 

Tti% job gives le consider^)!! opportmity 
for independence ind freedoi in how I do 
the work, 

The job itself is not viiy lipifieant or 
iiportant in the broadar schemi of things, 



mmi mm 



Now please indicate how you pgrioaally fell aboi it your j iich of the statemsiitB below is loiathing 
that a person adght say about his or her Job. You are to in^cits yoiff cm, pirsonil _feeling§ atout 
your job by mwking how luGh you ipis with iiQh of the statgaents, 

WRITE A mm IN m mm m ich mfmt, mm oi iis mi\ 

Hoy MUsh do you agree yilh the gtatementt 
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1 



a 



3 



Diiagree Disagree 



Disapee 
slightly 



It's haffdj on this Job; for me to CM'e Twy 
fflueh about whether or not the work gats dofle 
right, 

1^ opinion of itself goii i|p when I do this 
job weU, 

Gfiisriljy spaakings I m ntf satiifitd with 
this job* 



3it of the thinge I have to do on this job 
sill uBilisa or triviil, 

I usua^ know whether or not ny work is sat- 
is fiotoiy on ttis job', 

I feel a peat iinie of personil satlifaction 
whin I do this job wiU, 

fhi Work I do on this job is very iiiningM 

liO 2i, 

1 feel a veiy hiii degree of personal respoa- 
iibility for the work I do on this job, 



1 



6 



1 



Neutral Agree Apee Agree 



I ftipint]^ think of |uitting this job, 

^ I fiel bad and unhappy when I discover 
thit I hive perfomed poor]y on thie job, 

^ I often have trouble ^Igiffini out whether 
I'll doing weU or poorly on this job, 

^ I feel I ihould periona^r t^e the credit 
or blue for the results of ^ work on this 
job. 

^ I m lenfril^ eatlsfied with the kind of 
work I do in this job, 

ffy own fislinp generally ere not affeeted 
one wiy or the other by how well I do 
on this job, 

lether or not this job gets doni right is 
clearly ^ responsibilityi 



H 

0 



3 
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BICTION POl 



Ho¥ plsMe Inieate to iitisfied you m with sicli iipact of your Jot lilted 

m km, mm m mwnim mm i m im mm ice siw 

fa Btttiifled m m. mM Ms aipget of yoitf job! 



3 



1| 



I 



6 



1 



Irtrinejy Disiitisfiid" ill^a^ Heirtril" Slipiy " Srtisfied mm 



disiitiified 



diisitiiftid 



. li mt of pereonil porth mi ievelopnt 
I pt doing ^ joL 

The people I tOk to mt vori with on ^ job. 

The fitling of forthwhile lecoilistent I 
git 



eatisfiet sitlsfiid 

_ The ehaaee to get to know othir people 
Mk m the Joh, 

^ The mm% of indipindMt thou^t and 
action I em ixerciie 



The ehanee to help othir people Khile 
It work. 



H 
0 



li mount of chiUenp in my Job, 



12? 



ERIC 



mm m 



please think of the othirjjfle in tig Baak vrho hold the iiie joti you do, If no ont hae exaotly 
the saie job as pu, think of the job whioh ii noit eiiilw to yours, Pleiee think ahout how iceu- 
rata^^ each of the stateiinti dticribae the' feilinp of thoie peopli ibout the joh, It is piti ill 
rigit if your aniweri here ire diffirent frci vhen you discrihed your m riistioni to the Job, Often 
diffirent people fiel pte differgnt^ iloiit the aaie Job, 

Oil km, mm a mi iii fi blmk ra loi oTiififflf , based on me ecAii! 

Eov mich do you agreejifch the itateaeflt^ 



1 



3 



1 



Diiipee Dieiiree Disagrea Neirtral Agree Agree Agree 
strongly eli^tly sH^tly itrongly 



Moit people on thii Job fiel 
sense of personal satii 
they do the job villi 



a peat 
en 



it people on thii job are viiy latii- 
fiei vith the job, 

Moet peopli on thii job feel that the 
work ii i^tleis or trivial, 

ist peeple on this job feel i greit 
dell of perionai reiponiibility for the 
work they 

Molt peopli on this job have a pretty 
good idea of how well they are perfori- 
ing their worL 



Molt people on this Job find the work very 
iiinin|M, 

lit piople on this Job fsel that whether 
or not the job geti done ri|jit ie cleirly 
thiir m reiponiibility , 

People on thii job often think of quitting. 

Most people on this job feel bad or unhappy 
whin they find that thiy haVi perfomed the 
work poorly, 

Most people on this job have tlouble fip- 
ing out whether they are doing a good or 
bid .lob, 



Bicnoi m 

Piopla diffir ia the kinii of jobi thiy mm lost like to hold, pitiom in thii laetion givi 
p I Chinee to iiy juit whit it is ihout a joh that is lost Iprtint to you, 

M each guaetioa, tyo ^ffemt k^fl s of joha M'e Wifly dsieriia, Mirato 
intote of the JohB you piremally ioiafl prefsr- lf you hid to lETSee 
hitvian thei, 

h anivering eish pition, asiw that eviiythini i;lse about the johs is thi iaiii, Pf attention only 
to the iHastiriitiee lilted, 



Two Mmlm Ire Oiyen Below 



JOB A 
A jot requiring work 
vdth iiiiiical i|uip- 
mi Wit of the day, 
1™—- 



itrongiy 
Prefir A 



eii« 

Prefer A 



A joh retiring work 
with other people 
ffiit of tti day, 

Sllp^ Btrengly 
Prefer B Pri fe? B 



If you like working with piopli lad vorkini witt iiuipiint ttuilly 
well J you would cirele the nuier 3i m hM been toe in the exai^le* 

Here ie laother exa^le, Mi oni aiks for a hiider ^oiei-hetveffl 
two johi which hoth haye loia undisirible feitures, 



JOB A 

A job re^dring you to 
espoie yourself to con- 
sidirible phyiioil din|ir^ 

Strongly Sl^t]^ 
ftefer A Pfefer A 



lei 



JOBS 
A job located ^OD 
sdlee froi your hoat 
^ and faii]^, 

subtly Btrong^f 
Prefer B Prefer B 



If you would slightly prefir riiking phyiieal dinpr to working 
fu froi your hoie, you would cirele nifier 2^ mlm bun done 
' in thi exfflpla, 

Pleaii ml for apiitinse if you do not underitsnd exiotiy how to do theee pitioni, 



N 

0 



I 
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CIRCLE Tl miH M ITOIOA^ IICI JOB lOU PISOM W MM 



Job A 

li A job whsre the pi| is 
yeiy good, 



Btron|l| 
fir A 



Slight^ 
Prefer A 



A job vheri you m of- 
ten requirfd to lale 
iiprtant deoiiloQi, 

Strongly 
Prefer A 

3. A job in vMch griitgr 
reepiiMlity ii given 
to thoii who do the beit 
work, 





Hi^tly 
Prgfir A 



1- 



St 



Prefer A 

A Job in an orpizS" 
tion which is in finm- 
Qi^ trouble-'and li^t 
havi to sloie to with- 
k the ye&r. 



Prifer A 
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Btrong]^ 

Prefer A 



SliSitly 
Prifer A 



Htutral 



Mtral 



Slightly 
Prifer B 



JdbB 

A job vhere thire ii 
coMiderable opportu- 
nity to bi creitivi 
and innovitivi. 

Strongi^ 
Prefir B 

A job with my plea- 
lilt people to work 



Bli|htly 
Prefer B 



Prafir B 



subtly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefer B 

A job in which great- 

ir rieponsiblllty is 

givin to loyal ei- 

ployeei who hiva the 

iMit ienlority. 
5 

itrongly 
Prefer 1 

A job in which you 
ire not fclloved to 
have any iiy whitivir 
in how your work is 
sehiduled, or in the 
prooidure to be used 
in Qiriying it out* 



ipBBp#.p|B..>iiB!iii. 



Btroagly 
Prefsr B 



ciHcn 11 NUil 111 mim mm job m Piaoim wop mm 



JOB A 

h A Viiy roiitki Jot. 



Prefer A Prgftr A 

^. A job with I luperT^sor 
is oftiD veiy critical 
Qf p and your work in 
froit of other peopli, 



Htutrii iliply 



Btrongly Slightly Seutr^ Sll^tly 



rifirA PriferA PrifirB 

J. A Joli ¥ith I iupiniior 
who nipicti you ind 
treiti you fairly, 



Prifer A 

B. 'A job where there ii 
7117 little Job si- 



1— 
Strongly 
Rrifir A 



eii| 
Prefir A 



eii^tly 
^efir A 



iliitly 
tafar B 



Bli^tly 
Prefer B 



m 

A job vhere yoiff co- 
Vorkeri ire not yiiy 
friendlyi 

Btron|iy 
Prefer B 

A Job vhldh prey^ti 
you froi uiing 1 
n#tr of ikllls thit 
you vorksd liird to 
develop, 

Strongly 
Prefer B 

A job which prondii 
constant o^ortiii- 
tiee for you to learn 
new and Interesting 
thingii 

Btron^y 
Prefer B 

A Job with ve^ lit- 
tli chmoi to do 
dullenging work, 

Stronily 
Prefir B 



h A Jot in which thiri is 
a rial ^emee for you to 
devslop ikills aid 
advance in tha orpiw" 
tion, 



ciin m mm tm mmm iigh job you mmm mm mm 

JobB 
A Joi vhich provldii 
lots of yaoatioi tiie 
and an exMUent ft-inp 
heiiiflt piekigi. 



4^ 



Prafer A 



Prefer A 



Iiutril 



10, A job little free- 
im mi indepandinee to 
do yoiif vork the tay you 
think hast. 

Btroii^ Sli^tly 
Prefer A Prefer A 

11. A joh with veiy satia- 
ting teawork. 



Strong]^ 
Prefer A 

12, • A Job vhii offeri 
little or no ^il- 
leogi. 



subtly 
Prifer A 



— 3- 



Prafer A 



Bli^tJy 
Prefiri 



Prefir B 



'5 



ili^tly 
Prefer B 



Strongly 
Prefir B 

A Job vhtre the vork- 
iiig conditions m 
poor. 

Strong^ 
Prefer B 



A job Tihish allows 
you to uie your skills 
and iMlitlei to the 
fulliit iriint, 



eii^t^ 
Prefer B 



Bli^tly 
Prifir B 



Strongiy 
Prefir B 

A job whi^ ritidrii 
you to be coD|lete]^ 
isolited tm oo'-vork" 
erSi 



Frifir B 
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APPENBIX 6 
SCORIlfG FOB QU]KTIOMAIRE 



For each bqbX^ the calculated score for each respondent was the me^ 
the ItCTis listed for that scale t Not all icales vere used in the re 
seMch r^orted here* 



I. Job Dimensions 



A, Skill Vaj^iety 

Section One: i/k 
Seotion Ihrpt #1 

#5 (reversed scoring; l*e*t n™ber entered Is 
euhtraoted tram 8) 

B* Task Ide: 



Section Onei #3 
Section Twoi #9 

#3 (reversed scoring) 

C, Task Simiflcance 

Section One: #5 
Section Two I #7 

#12 (reversed scoring) 

D* AutonCTy 

Section One! 02 
Section Two: #11 

#8 (reversed scoring) 

E. Feedback from the Job Itself 

Section One: #6 
Section Two: 0k 

#10 (reversed scoring) 

F. Dealing with Others ( Not a core Job dimension) 

Section Cnei #1 
Section Two: #2 

#6 (reversed scoring) 
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II. ^srieneed Peyehologieal States 

A, Bcperlemoed MaaningfulnagB of the Work 

Section Three: #7 

0k (reversed scoring) 
Seat ion Flvei #6 

#3 (reversed scoring) 

Ecparlene ed Res ponsibility for the Work 

Section Threei #8, #12, #15 

#1 (rrveried scoring) 
Saction Fivei #4^ #7 

C* Knowledge of Results 

Section Iferee: #5 

#11 (reversed scoring) 
Section Five: #5 

#10 (reversed scoring) 

III* Affective Responses to the Job 

A, General Satisfaction ' 

Section Three t #3^ #13 
Section Five: #2 

#8 (reversed scoring) 

B. Internal (Intrinsic) Work Motivation 

Section Three* #2, #6, #10 

#lU (revereed scaring) 
Section Five: #1* #9 

Social Satisfaction 

Section Pour: #2, #U, #6 

D* Gron&rbh Satisfaction 

Section Four: #1, #3, #5. #7 

IV* Individual Orowth Need Strength' 

Section Six.- #1, #5, #7, #10, #11, #12 

#2, #3, #U, #6, #8, #9 (reversed scoring; i,e,, 
numher entered Is subtracted from 6) 
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